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written in verse. But yet I may observe, that about this 
time (now, alas! thirty years since,) I had nourished 
the ambitious desire of composing a tale of chivalry, 
which was to be in the style of the Castle of Otranto, 
with plenty of Border characters and supernatural inci- 
dent. Having found unexpectedly a chapter of this 
intended work* among some old papers, I have subjoined 
it to this introductory essay, thinking some readers may 
account as curious the first attempts at romantic compo- 
sition by an author who has written so much in that de 
partment. * * * his particular subject was never 
resumed, but I did not abandon the idea of fictitious com- 
position in prose, though I determined to give ancther 
turn to the style of the work. 

“« My early recollections of the Highland scenery and 
customs made so favourable an impression in the poem 
called the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ that I was induced to 
think of attempting something of the same kind in prose. 
{ had been a good deal in the Highlands at a time when 
they were much less accessible and much less visited, 
than they have been of late years, and was acquainted 
with many of the old warriors of 1745, who were, like 
most veterans, easily induced to fight their battles over 
again, for the benefit of a willing listener like myself. 
It naturally occurred to me, that the ancient traditions 
and high spirit of a people, who, living in a civilized age 
and country, retained so strong a tincture of manners 
belonging to an early period of society, must afford a 
subject favourable for romance, if it should not prove a 
curious tale marred in the telling. 

“Tt was with some idea of this kind, that about the 
vear 1805, I threw together about one-third part of the 
first volume of ¢ Waverley.’ It was advertised to be 
published by the late Mr. John Ballantyne, bookseller in 
Edinburgh, under the name of ‘Waverley; or "Tis 
Fifty Years Since,’—a title afterwards altered to «’Tis 
Sixty Years Since, that the actual date of publication 
might be made to correspond with the period in which 
the scene was laid. Having proceeded so far, I think, as 
the seventh chapter, I showed my work to a critical friend, 
whose opinion was unfavourable ; and having then some 
poctical reputation, I was unwilling to risk the loss of it 
by attempting a new style of composition. I therefore 
threw aside the work I had commenced without either 
reluctance or remonstrance. * * * ‘This portion of 
the manuscript was laid aside in the drawers of an old 
desk, which, on my first coming to reside at Abbotsford, 
in 1811, was placed in a lumber garret and entirely for- 
gotten.” 

Those of our readers who have minutely attended to 
the tenor of our narrative, will be at no loss to discern 
the confused and contradictory statements in the pre- 
ceding “explanations.” In the first place, the writer 
says that he never thought of attempting any imagina- 
tive work in prose until “ several years” after he had em- 
braced the profession of literature ; adding, in the next 
sentence, that the period of his adopting the latter reso- 
lution was “ thirty years since,”—that is to say, in the 
year 1799. Now it will be recollected that at the year 
1799, his only productions were two or three translations 
from the German, and a couple of original ballads, which, 
from the terms in which he refers to them in another 
place, he by no means seemed to reckon decisive of his 
claims to the literary character; and he moreover tells 
us, in the introduction to his poetical works, that it was 
not until the year 1803 that he entertained any serious 
thoughts of embracing the profession of literature at all. 
Again, one would be led to suppose from thie succeeding 
paragraph, that it was owing to the success of the “ Lady 
of the Lake,” (published in 1810,) he was first led to 
think of attempting a prose work, embracing the same 
description of character and scenery,—in short, “ Wa- 
verley,’—which he immediately thereafter says was com- 
menced in 1805! 

We know not how to explain these incongruities, un- 
less by the.supposition of a lapse of the pen, or the 
memory, on the part of Scott. Respecting the first prose 





attempt alluded to—a contemplated romance, in which 
he meant to bring forward true Thomas of Ercildoun as 
a principal character—the question is of little conse- 
quence. Not more than eight pages of it were written, 
and there is nothing in these indicative either of the in- 
tended plot, or the author’s purpose or power of manag- 
ing it. We are inclined to think that the idea suggested 
itself to him during his antiquarian investigations re- 
specting the romance of “Sir Tristrem,” which must 
have engaged his attention for several years previous to 
its publication in 1804. 

With regard to “ Waverley,” however, the dubiety we 
have pointed out is more important ; and many circum- 
stances lead us to suppose that Scott, although he may 
have contemplated such a work, nay even commenced 
it, has antedated by several years the period of his writ- 
ing out so large a portionas he mentions. ‘There is one 
strong fact in corroboration of this opinion. He speaks 
as if the intended production was advertised to be pub- 
lished by Mr. Ballantyne, immediately upon its being so 
far proceeded with. Now, we have seen that Scott's 
connection with Ballantyne did not commence until 1809 
—four years Jater than the period assigned by him to the 
commencement of « Waverley.” We have a confirma- 
tion of our suspicions, moreover, in the trust-worthy tes- 
timony of Mr. Cunningham. “ There is a secret,” says 
he, “in the history of the composition of these works, 
not as yet, I believe, fully revealed. During the year in 
which ‘ Marmion’ was published, I was told by one, who 
had the means of knowing, that Scott was busied with 
a work, the scenes of which were laid in the rebellion of 
1745, and that considerable progress was made.” 

This perfectly agrees with our own conjectures, and, 
in fact, leaves no doubt in our mind on the subject. It 
is true, Scott goes on to state, that the success of Miss 
Edgeworth’s national novels, and his being employed to 
complete Mr. Strutt’s “ Queen-Hoo Hall” in 1808, after- 
wards instigated him to complete the “ unfinished” work. 
Wecannot help thinking, however, that the correct reading 
ought to be, that he felt a renovated desire to commence 
the work he had previously contemplated. 

But there is also another strange anachronism in 
Scott’s statement (in the “ General Preface” to his novels 
of which we are speaking) respecting the originally in- 
tended, and subsequently adopted title of the work, 
which, we believe, was first pointed out by Mr. Cham- 
bers. Scott says, that this was originally (7. e. in 1805, 
as he alleges) “Tis fifty years since;” but, from the 
postponement of the work, it was afterwards altered to 
“Tis sixty years since,” in order that the actual publi- 
cation of the work might correspond with the period in 
which the scene was laid. Now, it will be observed, 
that the era of 1745 was, in reality, just sixty years an- 
tecedent to that of 1805; and that if any alteration in 
the title was necessary to suit it to the date of publica- 
tion, it ought to have been, at least, «Tis seventy years 
since.’ This oversight is the more remarkable, that in 
the introductory chapter to the novel, as originally pub- 
lished, in which the author affects to be writing in 1805, 
the space of time betwixt the scene of the plot and the 
time of writing is correctly set down—namely, “ sixty 
years since.” 

All this argues a confusion of dates and circumstances 
in the memory of the illustrious author, whilst engaged 
in his revision of the works of his earlier years, which, 
we are inclined to think, betrays the shadow which was 
settling down on his once unclouded intellect, long ere 
the lamentable casualty was suspected of drawing near. 
We regret that our duty as biographers compels us to 
notice the fact, as the circumstances must unquestionably 
militate against the general credibility of the recently 
penned autobiographical chapters prefixed to his various 
works. But if we have established any thing to Scott’s 
prejudice, in this respect, it ought to be kept in mind, 
that we have likewise been endeavouring to prove more 
than an equivalent as respects his general fame—name- 
ly, that the production of his prose works originated | 
solely from the overflowing fulness of his own fancy, 





* Intended to have been called “ Thomas the Rhymer.” 
no. 10.—ParT 11.—1835. 


new course of literary labenut in consequence of the su- 
perior claims of a rival in his earlier path of occupation. 
But we will dismiss the subject for a more inviting 
theme,—the occasion of his recommencing his incom- 
pleted romance, which, as he has told us, had been thrown 
by and forgotten in a lumber garret at his removal to 
Abbotsford in 1811, 

«| happened,” he says, “to w 
for the use of a guest, 
the old writing-desk already mentioned, in which I used 
to keep articles of that nature. I got access to it with 
some difliculty ; and in looking for lines and flies, the 
long-lost manuscript presented itself. I immediately set 
to work to complete it, according to my original purpose,” 


fishing tackle 


when it occurred to me to search 


mt some 


—and it was completed accordingly. 

“ Waverley” appeared carly in 1814, immediately pre- 
vious to Scott’s setting out on a tour through the High- 
lands and Islands of the north of Scotland, with the 
view of making himself acquainted with the localities 
which he meant to treat of in the “ Lord of the Isles.’’* 
At first the fate of the romance seemed extremely doubt- 
ful,—a fact which may be held as the most undoubted 
proof of its striking originality. The public, in fact, 
was as much puzzled what to think of it, as were the 
two critics to whom Scott submitted the first specimen 
of his poetical romances. In a few weeks, however, it 
began to win its way, and when he returned from his 
northern trip, he had the high gratification of finding 
the whole world astiron the subject, and curiosity in full 


We can suppose his 


cry after the name of the 
feelings on the occasion to have been somewhat similar 
to those of Franklin when he drew the first spark of 
electrical fire from the thunder-cloud ; and his sensations 


} . 
author. 


of triumph, he tells us, were the more completely happy, 
that they were confined solel) «The 
knowledge that I had the pr approbation,” he says, 
“was like having the property of a hidden treasure, not, 
the less gratifying than if all the world knew it was his 
own. I did not the less fee! gratified for the publie fa- 
vour, although I did not proclaim it,—as the lover who 
wears his mistress’s favour in his bosom is 


to his own bosom. 








as proud, 
though net so vain of possessing it, as another who dis- 


plays the token of her grace upon his bonnet.” 





* There are two small poetical relics connected with 

this journey, which, being short, and besides littie known, 

we reckon worthy of insertion here. ‘The one is pre- 
served in the album of the Bell Rock light-house, which 

Scott stopped to inspect, and is as follows :— 

“ Far in the bosom of the deep 
O’er these wild shelves my watch I keep, 
A ruddy gem of changeful light 
Bound on the dusky brow of night. 

The seaman bids my lustre hail, 
his thmorous sail. 


W anrer Scorr.” 


And scorns to strike 


July 30, 1814. 


The other has been kindly communicated to us by Mr, 

Chambers, who observes, that “ even in such a trifle the 

hand of a master could not be concealed.” It was writ- 

ten. by Scott in the album of the inn at Ulva, the ferry 
to Staffa. 

“Staffa! sprung from high Macdonald, 
Worthy branch of old Clanronald ! 
Staffa! king of all good fellows, 

Well befall thy hills and vallies, 


Lakes and inlets, deeps and shallows ; 


an 


Cliffs of darkness, caves of wonder, 
Echoing the Atlantic’s thunder,— 
Mountains which the gray mist covers, 
Where the chieftain’s spirit hovers, 
Pausing as his pinions quiver, 
Stretched to quit his land for ever! 
Each kind influence rest above thee, 
All thou lov’st, and all who love thee. 
Warmer heart ’twixt this and Jaffa, 
Beats not than in breast of Statfa! 





and not from any feeling of necessity for chalking out a 


Was. 
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He had taken eflectual measures before-hand to secure | And this, he it observed, in the absence of any recom- 
| mendation from the critics, who were for some time as 


the enjoyment of his solitary meal; his modesty pre- : 
venting him from anticipating whether the dish was to/much puzzled what to say or think, as the highland ca- 
prove sweet or bitter.“ My original motive,” he says, jteran in the popular story on getting hold of a watch for 
“for publishing the work anonymously, was the con-|the first time. Like him, too, however, they concluded 
that it must be something ; but they observed the most 


sciousness that it was an experiment on the public taste 
|wary caution in their expressions of praise and blame. 


which might very probably fail, and therefore there was ns of 
no oecasion to take on myself the personal risk of dis-|Such a scene was “novel and striking —such a charac- 
comfiture, For this purpose copsiderable precautions | ter “ forcibly drawn” —the diction in this place was “ant- 
were used to preserve secrecy. My old friend and school-|mated,” and in that « pathetic ;” but wary were they in 
fellow, Mr. James Ballantyne, who printed these novels, jattempting to strike a balance betwixt the supposed merits 
had the exclusive task of corresponding with the author, |and defects of the whole, and pronouncing a decision on 
who thus had not only the advantaze of his professional |its general character. The public, therefore, took the 
tulents, but also of his critical abilities. The original|matter into their own hands; and as criticism had no ef- 
manuscript, or, as it is technically called copy, was trans- |fect in’ stimulating, so we believe it would have been 
cribed under Mr. Ballantyne’s eye by confidential per-|found quite as ineffectual in checking, the enthusiastic 
sons}; nor was there an instance of treachery during the jadmiration of our countrymen, 
many years in which these precautions were resorted to,! — « Waverley” was of an entirely distinct »pecies of fic- 
although various individuals were employed at different |titious composition from any that had ever preceded it. 
times. Double proof-sheets were regularly printed off.|[t was the first attempt that had been made to combine 
One was forwarded to the author by Mr, Ballantyne, and |at once the real and the imaginative—the transactions of 
the alterations which it received were, by his own hand, history with the incidents of individual adventure. In 
copied upon the other proof-sheet for the use of the /these respects, it was decidedly original both in concep- 
printers, so that even the corrected proofs of the author | tion and execution. Without aiming at an imitation of 
were never scen in the printing office; and thus the cu-/the graphic but gross and low-life scenes of Fielding, or 
riosity of such eager inquirers as made the most minute | the ludicrous caricatures of Smollett, Scott kept quite as 
investigations, was entirely at fault.” far apart from the fine-spun sentimentalism of their suc- 
Scott afterwards goes on to say, that one of his chief cessors: and while he endeavoured to draw with equal 
reasons for keeping sh umbra, and that more especially | fidelity with the two great founders of the British school 
after the swecess of Waverley, was the desire of obviating lof novelists, characters belonging to the humblest classes 
all personal dise ussions respecting his own productions jof society, he likewise sought for materials to interest and 
—a motive which every literary man of correct feeling | amuse amongst the polished circles and scenes of fashion- 
will sufliciently understand. “It is in every ease,” he | able life. 
most justly observes, “ a d ingerous intercourse for an w-) The chief professed purpose of « Waverley” wes ta 'tt- 
thor to be dwelling continu lly amon those who make |b trate thé eettines at the Highienders of Scotland, wn 
his writings a frequent and imiliar subject of conversa} articular period ; and with this view Scott judiciously 
tion, but who must necess u ily be parti il judges of works | SR pone of titadeat wide ls Geer aes their 
composed in their own society. Ihe habits of self-im- | vortex oll Clansee of then, dnd tecualet ‘dak Yhele dubebos 
portance which are thus acquired by authors, or highly jters in all their various shades, Although feudalism had 
“ } mind; forthe cup ot flattery, | yng been abolished by law, and actually annihilated in 

if it does not, like that of Circe, reduce men to the level |i. Jowland parts of Scotland, it still prevailed in all its 
of beasts, issure, if eagerly draine gris the age and | ristine vigour of clanship and hereditary chieftainship 
the ablest down to that of fools, T'his risk was I Some /it the mountain fastnesses of the northern part of the 
degree prevented by the mask which [ wore; and my listand. The change, indeed, which had been gradually 
' : Saad yerieaser’ ’|taking place in the habits and manners of the inhabitants 
without being enh anced by the partiality of friends, o: jin the former districts, had as yet served only to estrange 
adulation of fl menerahee ee” y lthem more and more from their still uncivilized country- 
from almost any other individu ul than Scott, | jen, and to make the latter draw more closely around 
we would be apt to suspect something of affectation 1} 11,01 the mantle of barbaric ignorance and pride. Ac- 
this expressed apprehension for his own equanimity, 





injurious to a well recul: 


own stores of self-coneeit were left to their natural course 


Coming 


: 4 s \ ld call ‘cordingly, amid the improvements that were rapidly go- 
s re Suppose at the ho eould calmly re- |. % ar ‘ a 

might be sup] —_ : the os wh a u “ l “A ling on in the manners and condition of society around 
wense offeres ( 1 as the “ Monare : : : let} 

in ( ! up to him as the ionarch Oo them, those of the Highlanders remained stationary, and 


ceive the l 
they even gloried in thinking that civilisation, as Callum 


Parnassus,” would run little risk of being intoxicated 


3, the fame accruing from his supremacy ase novelist. ae 
with the f “ a ir Te from his uprem ey asa novel , | Beg said of Sunday, had not as yet come “aboon the 
vile the whole tenor of Scott's conduct attests the . a ® ° 
But while the wh enor of Scott's conduct attest . "| pass of Bally-Brough.” 
manly simplicity of his mind, and his pertect freedom | 


equally from assumed modesty and undue bashfulness, it} The prime cause of this disunion among the natives of 
must be recollected that the erisis of the publication of /two portions of the same island, was unquestionably the 
« Waverley” was a much more trying one than the peri- difference which existed in their respective political 
od of his enlisting ervice of the muses. He had|creeds—the Highlanders, who were still for the most 
then, so to speak, no character to lose; mow, he had set |part staunch Jacobites, regarding the conforming of the 
his whole chances of fortune and reputation upon the |Lowlanders to the new dynasty of Hanover, asa species 
cast of a single hazardous experiment ; and we can liken|of apostacy only inferior in heinousness to a breach of 
his situation to nothing so much as that of the physician, fealty in a clansman towards his own natural chieftain. 
who in some extreme case administers a desperate dose}On this aceeant, and not less as being the more imme- 
to his patient, risking, upon the result, his whole stock of diate instruments of putting in force the new and se- 
as well as his future chances! vere laws for restraining their own turbulence, and exe- 
It is true that if the expe-|cuting the decrees of justice against them, the Lowlan- 
} 


im the 


already-acquired celebrity, 


of success in his profession. 





riment had tailed, Scott had effectually obviated the un-|ders were generally regarded with even more detestation 
pleasing consequence of having the finger of derision jby the Gael, than were the Saxons or Southrons. In such 
pointed at himin public. But the pain of his own feelings ja state of things, it may be imagined that little inter- 
would not have been the less acute, nor the cloud there-}communion took place betwixt the two former, and the 
by east over his future literary prospects the Jess chilling} mountaineers as yet remained an “ especial people,” 


and gloomy. His feelings of exultation at his success | whose manners, habits, occupations, and country, were 
must, therefore, have been proportionably strong; and {almost totally unknown to the rest of mankind,—by 
his mind one of no ordinary calmness, that, at a crisis so} whom, indeed, they were generally regarded as little else 
triumphant, could r frain from coming personally for-jthan a horde of incorrigible savages and unprincipled 
ward to claim the applause which the public was lavish-|robbers. It will be seen what a rich fund of materials 


ing upon they knew not whom. 


But modesty is almost |thus lay open to one of Scott’s powers of description ;| with so much earnestness. 


the principles and habits which distinguished the various 
classes of persons which then divided the country. 

Scott was perhaps, above any other man then living, 
eminently qualified for such an undertaking. He had 
the whole history of Scotland, established and tradition- 
ary, by rote. In his various excursions to the Highlands, 
he had enjoyed opportunities possessed by few, of ma- 
king himself acquainted with the scenery of the north, 
and the manners and character of the rude mountaineers ; 
whilst from those who had been personally engaged in 
the cause of Charles Stuart, he heard accounts of many 
curious and romantic incidents and private adventures, 
and was made acquainted with the localities where they 
actually happened. Many of the latter he has woven 
into the tale with remarkable effect, and they tell the 
more forcibly from our assurance of their truth. 

One of Scott’s informants on these topics, was Mr, 
Stewart of Invernahyle, whom we noticed in an early 
part of our memoir, as having been out in the 1745; 
and the author has accordingly introduced one of that 
gentleman’s private adventures in a manner that renders 
it one of the most interesting incidents in the tale. We 
allude, of course, to the rencontre betwixt Waverley and 
Colonel Talbot at the battle of Prestonpans, and the mu- 
tual good offices they rendered each other in that period 
of peril. As the whole plot, indeed, may be said to turn 
on this event, we think it proper, in this place, to intro- 
duce a brief outline of the original story. 

When the Highlanders, upon the morning of the bat- 
tle of Preston, made their memorable and irresistible 
charge, a battery of four field-pieces was stormed and 
carried by the Camerons and the Stewarts of Appin. 
Mr. Stewart of Invernahyle was one of the foremost in 
the charge, and observed an officer of the king’s forces, 
who, scorning to join the flight of all around, remained 
with his sword in his hand, as if determined to defend to 
the very last the post assigned to him. Mr. Stewart 
called to him to surrender, but only received a thrust of 
the sword in reply, which he caught in his target. The 
now defenceless officer was on the point of being cut 
down by a gigantic Highlander, (the miller of Inverna- 
hyle,) who had his battle-axe heaved up for that pur- 
pose, when Mr. Stewart averted the blow, and prevailed 
on his antagonist to surrender. Mr. Stewart took charge 
of his captive’s property, protected his person, and finally 
obtained him his liberty on parole. The officer proved 
tobe Colonel Allan Whitefoord* of Ballochmyle in Ayr- 
shire, a man of high character and influence, and warmly 
attached to the House of Hanover; yet such was the 
confidence existing between these two honourable men, 
though of different political principles, that while the civil 
war was raging, and straggling officers from the High- 
land army were executed without mercy, (as was the 
case with Mr. M’Donald of Kinloch, Moidart,) Inverna- 
hyle hesitated not to pay his late captive a visit, as he 
went back to the Highlands to raise fresh recruits, when 
he spent a few days among Colonel Whitefoord’s Whig 
friends as pleasantly and good-humouredly as if all had 
been at peace around him. After the battle of Culloden 
it was Colonel Whitefoord’s turn to strain every nerve to 
obtain Mr. Stewart’s pardon. He went to the Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk, to the Lord Advocate, and to all the officers 
of state in succession, and each application was answer- 
ed by the production of a list of denounced rebels, in all 
of which Invernahyle had (as the good old gentleman 
was wont to express it) the “mark of the beast” oppo- 
site his name. Almost despairing of success, he waited 
on the Duke of Cumberland himself; but from him also 
he received a positive refusal. He then limited his re- 
quest, for the present, to a protection for Mr. Stewart's 
house, wife, children and property. This also was re- 
fused; upon which Colonel Whitefoord, taking his com- 
mission from his bosom, laid it on the table before His 
Royal Highness, and asked permission to retire from the 
service of a sovereign who knew not how to spare a van- 
quished enemy. The duke was equally struck and af- 
fected at this circumstance. He bade the colonel take 
up his commission, and granted the protection he required 
It was issued just in time to 


as iavariably the concomitant of true genius, as vanity |and he judiciously fixed on the era of 1745—which de-| save the house, corn and cattle, at Inyernahyle, from the 


is found to be the right-hand comrade of folly. veloped so many noble traits of incorruptible fidelity, in- 
In the course of two months, twelve thousand copies {conquerable valour, and devoted loyalty in the character 
ef “ Waverley” 





* Ancestor of Sir John Whitefoord, whem Burns, in 


were dispersed through Eagland and | of the Gael—as well to enrich his pages with the interest | one of his letters, says, was “the first gentleman in the 


Scotland, and the detight as well as the curiosity of the }attached to those memorable historical occurrences, as country who interested himself in his welfate, unsolicited 








public became every day stronger and more univegsal. {from its aflording the fairest opportunity of contrasting {and unknown.” 
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troops who were engaged in laying waste what was then 
termed “ the country of the enemy.” A small encamp- 
ment of soldiers was formed on Mr. Stewart’s property, 
which they spared while plundering the country around, 
searching in every direction for the leaders of the insur- 
rection, and particularly for Mr. Stewart. 

Such noble traits of the human character are almost 
the only circumstances afforded us to brighten the horrors 
of civil warfare. It was also from the perilous situation 
of the above gentleman, while in Aiding, that Scott took 
the incident in which the Baron of Bradwardine in the 
novel is represented as making a narrow escape with his 
life. Mr. Stewart was concealed in a cave so near his 
own abode, that he lay within hearing of the sentinels, 
as they called their watchword. His food was brought to 
him by one of his daughters, a child of cight years old, 
whom Mrs. Stewart was under the necessity of intrusting 
with this commission, for her own motions and tizose of 
her inmates were closely watched. 


served into the thicket, and there depositing the small 
store of provisions she had concealed about her person 
for the support of her aged parent, at a spot which he had 
previously been advertised where to find it. In this 
scanty and precarious way Invernahyle was supported 
for several weeks, meanwhile suffering great torture from 
the still undresssed wounds which he had received at Cul- 
loden. After the soldiers had been withdrawn from his 
mansion, but still posted near it, he had the remarkable 
escape which Scott has assigned to Cosmo Cosmyne 
Bradwardine. Mr. Stewart ventured to leave his hiding 
place at night for his own house, whence he returned 
early in the morning. On one occasion, in the gray of 
the dawn, he was scen by a party of the soldiers, who 
fired at and pursued him. He fortunately escaped, but the 
soldiers returned to the house and charged the family 
with harbouring the insurgents. An old woman had 
presence of mind enough to maintain, that the person they 
had seen was the shepherd; and when they demanded 
why he did not stop when called to, she replied, “ He is 
as deaf, puir man, as a peat-stack !” The shepherd was 
iminediately ordered to be sent for, but as there was an 
opportunity of tutoring him by the way, he easily suc- 
ceeded in completing the imposition which the old house 
maid had commenced. 

Mr. Stewart ultimately enjoyed the benefit of the Act 
of Indemnity. Amongst his other achievements, was 
one which few besides himfelf ever lived to boast of. 
This was his encountering Rob Roy, in a single-handed 
duel with the broad-sword, and parting with him on equal 
terms. This duel is said to have been fought at the cla- 
chan of Balquidder, in the churchyard of which the bones 
of the celebrated freebooter now repose. 

Unless as regards the incidents above mentioned, Mr. 
Stewart of Invernahyle has no identity whatever with 
the owner of the “ Blessed Bear ;”’ and the general out- 
lines of their respective characters are otherwise entirely 
dissimilar. The one is a pedantic but polished Lowland 
gentleman of the school peculiar to the middle of last 
century; the other a rough, hearty old Highlander, (al- 
though courteous after his own fashion,) proud of his pe- 
digree, his clan, and his tartans. The baron is repre- 
sented as being a lover of peace rather than of war, but 
betaking himself to the latter, when he deemed it incum- 
bent on him, with as much composure as he would sit 
down to breakfast. Invernahyle, on the other hand, ap- 
pears to have been one who would take up a desperate 
cause for the simple reason that it was so; and, as Scott 
tells us, he gloried, even in extreme old age, in the pros- 
pect of drawing his claymore against Paul Jones, when 
that daring captain menaced an attack upon Leith. 

We think it proper, at the very outset of our remarks 
upon Scott’s novels, to notice a delusion under which 
all his commentators, or “ illustrators,” as they have been 
pleased to call themselves, seem hitherto to have labour- 
ed; and which would be actually amusing, were the re- 
sults not at the same time somewhat provoking. Be- 
cause Scott has chosen to avail himself of the occurrences 
of actual history in the construction of his tales, and fre- 
quently to introduce strokes of real individual portrai- 
ture in them, these writers seem to have taken up the 
idea that the whole of his scenes and characters must 


With sagacity and 
adroitness beyond her years, the child used to mingle fa- 
miliarly among the soldiers, with whom she was a fi- 
vourite, and watch the proper moment for stealing unob- 


there is scarcely a house, a man, or a landscape, intro- 
duced in his novels, to which they have not assigned 
some particular and eac/usive identity of situation, indi- 
viduality, or locality. In short, their great aim would 
appear to be to make him a mere copyist, and to impute 
the whole merit of his production to the readiness of his 
observation and the retentiveness of his memory. 'These 
men seem not to have had capacity enough to perceive 
that all the principal and almost all the minor characters, 
as well as scenes, in these novels, are really beings and 
things of Scott’s own creation,—although all the while 
perfectly consistent with nature. He has freely inserted 
grafts from every stock by which he could increase the 
beauty of the blossom or the richness of the fruit; but 
the trunk of the tree was solely of his own rearing. In 
the work under consideration, for instance, the castle of 
Tully Veolan has by one * illustrator” been set down as 
the prototype of the Lord Advocate’s (Jetlrey’s) abode 
at Craigerook, within a mile and a half (north) of Ed- 
inburgh, while by another it is represented as literally 
taken from Traquair House in Peebleshire. Again, the 
Baron of Biadwardine is by many reckoned an exact co- 
py of the old gentleman already mentioned ; while others 
identify him with Lord Pitsligo of Aberdeenshire, who 
bore the same rank in Charles’ army, which Scott as- 
signs to the baron, and who actually had for the sup- 
porters of his arms two bears proper. Davie Gellatley, 
too, has been generally set down as the aller ego of a 
crazed being called “ Daft Jock Gray,” belonging to Gil- 
manscleuch, the scene of one of the Ettrick Shepherd’s 
ballads; while there is scarcely a village in Scotland, we 
believe, which does not boast 
prototype.* Nay, it is said that the original of Bailie 
Mac Wheeble has been so clearly recognised, that there 
are advocates (barristers) still living, who remember re-| ¢ 
ceiving fees from him!—certainly as probable as inte-}< 





resting a point of recognition. 

Those individuals must have a very imperfect notion | ¢ 
of Scott’s genius who examine his writings in this man-| 1 
ner. ‘That he borrowed touches of description and cha-|t 
racter from most, if not all, of the above places and per-|t 











confined his descriptions of scene and character to nol. 





and generally makes his subject as literal a doud/e of it}t 


nius, that he could amalgamate, as it were, the peculiari-] | 
ties of many individuals in a single character. In Cap-|t 


act picture of himself, in the account he gives of his he-}i 
ro’s desultory course of early reading; in a subsequent} t 
part of the novel the same person starts forward as the}i 
representative of old Invernahyle; and yet in this clash-}1 
ing together of different characteristics and adventures in] i 
the same individual, all is in perfect keeping with human|s 





* Mr. Chambers, who was the first to draw a parallel 
between Davie and Jock, has, since the text was written,|¢ 
candidly informed us, that Scott afterwards personally 
assured him he had never seen or heard of Jock Gray,}s 
until the publication of his (Mr. C.’s) book. 
cernment displayed by that gentleman in his « illustra-| 1 
tions,” (a very juvenile production,) in which he bit up- 
on the actual originals of several of Scott’s characters, 
is astonishing; and as he wrote it when the whole world|¢ 
was upon the gui vive to obtain some cue to the “ Great 
Mystery,” even his mistakes do not warrant us to include} a 
him amongst the host of notable illustrators who follow- 
ed him, alluded to in the text. We have been much]o 
amused by the examination of another work professing | ¢ 
to be of the same character, recently published in two 
volumes by a London house, in which almost the whole | ¢ 
of Mr. Chambers’ volume has been presstd into the com- 
pilation, word for word, without the slightest acknow- | d 
ledgment of obligation! The editor, or editurs, moreover, | c 
seem to have entirely overlooked Scott’s notes to the re- 
cent edition ef his novels, in which he has blown inte}a 
the air many of the airy speculations and fanciful cou-] \ 





have been copied from actual existence. Accordingly, 
3 





ro’s arrival at Tully-Veolan, are t! 


works has he been so far guilty of th 


j 
as the painter who is set to copy a particular landscape} sheet in the gloomy apartment at 
or countenance. It was the grand triumph of Scott’s ge-| something disagreeably repulsive and unteminine in this 


tain Waverley, for instance, we find him drawing an ex-} and her brother humbled, if not puni 


jectures, which they have again so faithtully reprinted !] si 


nature, and formed into a consistent and probable whole. 
We have often thought, indeed, that there was a similitude 
of manner in the construction of his characters with that 
of his mansion at Abbotsford, in which there is to be 
found a gate-way from Linlithgow, a roof from Roslin, a 
chimney-piece from Melrose, a postern from the Heart of 
Mid-Lothian, &c.; but blended together, certainly, with 
somewhat more deference to the rules of modern taste 
than is exhibited in that solecism in architecture. 

We confess we have never been able to perceive in 
what the great superiority generally assigned to “ Wa- 
verley” over the succeeding novels consists ; and suspect 
very much that the novelty and freshness of the descrip- 
tions of Highland scenery, with the interesting associa- 
tions connected with the era of the tale, has tended 
much to beguile readers into an exaggerated opinion of 
its merits. ‘'here is none of his novels in which there is 
such a remarkable contrast of style between any of their 
various parts as is to be found in the beginning and con- 
clusion of “ Waverley” ‘The introductory chapters are 
evidently written with great care and deliberation, filed 
and polished to the uttermost. Yet there is nothing stiff 
or pedantic ; and although entirely destitute of enliven- 
ing incident, there is a quiet dignity in the narrative, an 
elevated tone of diction, and a polished and gentlemanly 
current of humour, which is to be found in no other part 
of his romances. In short, we look upon these prelimi- 
nary chapters as the finest model of composition, in the 
same line of writing, in the English language; and 
Washington Irving has evidently taken them as a pat- 


tern in his “ Bracebridge Hall,” and others of his more 


of an equally authentic | admired writings. 


of the novel again, after the he- 
with 


The subsequent parts 
rown together 





‘omparative looseness, and too evident unpremeditation ; 
ind Seott ses, that in none of his other 


} 
i 


himself confe 
sin of carelessness, 
und modestly observes that, on this account, it was by no 
neans worthy of the success it met with. The hero and 
he heroine (if we may term Rose Bradwardine the lat- 


wt 


er,) although amiable enough persons in their way, are 





sonages, we h ive reason to believe ; but it Ww is the sin ru-} compar itive ciphers, whether as res} ects the ir individu il 
lar power of Scott’s mind, that while he drew materials} character, or their connection with the story. Vich Tan 
indiscriminately from every source within his reach, he} Vohr is just such a polished, brave, fiery and ambitious 


thieftain, as we might be led to suppose from history pre- 


one individual person or locality. A common novelist,! sided over almost every clan in the Highlands at the 
in placing before his mind an actual scene or individual] above period. His sister is a character which we reckon 
asa subject of poitraiture in one place, is unable to di-|it impossible, despite of her harp, her legends, her poet- 
vest himself of the image of the original ever afterwards,} ry and her raven locks, any one can admire or sympa- 


ise with, until she is seen making her brother 


y winding 
Carlisle. 


There is 


yortrait, and one feels all along a sort of malicious wish 
o see the haughty pride and selfish ambition of herself 
hed—and fearful, 


| t overtakes them in 


ndeed, is the chastisement which at la 
he pursuit of their vain-glorious dreams. We question 
f there is in all Scott’s novels, or anywhere else, a scene 
nore fearfully, because so hopelessly, pathetic, than that 
n which Flora, while describing to Waverley how often 
he had contemplated the possibility of such a down- 


fall to their hopes, and thought she had fully prepared 
herself for the worst, yet confesses how 


far all her anti- 
ipations had fallen short of the “wnimaginable bitters 


ness of that hour!” The whole of this tragic part of the 


tory is drawn with terrible power. ‘The calm despair of 


The dis-| Flora—the undying loyalty and manly firmness of Mae- 


vor—the devoted fidelity of Evan Dhu, scerning to avail 


himself of the compassion of his judges, and entreating 
that the lives of himself and half a dozen more of his 


lan might be taken in lieu of that of their chteftain— 


the gloomy prison—the preparations for execution—all 


re depicted with fearful truth and effect. 

The noble old baron is, we are inclined to think, one 
{ the happiest conceived and best sustained of all Scott’s 
haracters. He is the same perpendicular, formal, pedan- 


tic, snufl-taking, Frenchitied, kindly and polished old 


entleman and soldier, in every scene, and under all va- 


rieties of circumstances and situation,—whether presi- 


ing over the hospitalities of Tully-Veolan with his po- 
ulum potatorium—treading the chureh-service to his 


troopers before the battle of Prestonpans,—or lying 


mongst his pease-straw in the cleft of the sandy rock, 
Ve think, however, he is placed in rather an unworthy 
itnation at the conclusion. The stately old man was no 
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He had taken effectual measures before-hand to secure 
the enjoyment of his solitary meal; his modesty pre- 
venting him from anticipating whether the dish was to 
prove sweet or bitter.“ My original motive,” he says, 
“for publishing the work anonymously, was the con- 
sciousness that it was an experiment on the public taste 
which might very probably fail, and therefore there was 
no occasion to take on myself the personal risk of dis- 
comfiture, For this purpose copsiderable precautions 
were used to preserve secrecy. My old friend and school- 
fellow, Mr. James Ballantyne, who printed these novels, 
had the exclusive task of corresponding with the author, 
who thus had not only the advantage of his professional 
talents, but also of his critical abilities. The original 
Inanuscript, Or, as it is te chnically called ¢ opy, was trans- 
cribed under Mr. Ballantyne’s eye by contidential per- 
sons; nor was there an inst ince of treache ry during the 


many years in which these precautions were resorted to, 
although various individuals were employed at different 
time Double pro f-sheets were regularly printed off. 


One was forwarded to the author by Mr. Ballantyne, and 
Iterations which it received were, by his own hand, 
copied for the use of the 


printers, so that even the corrected proofs of. the author 


the a 
upon the other pro f-cheet 


were never scen in the printing office; and thus the cu- 
riosity of such eager inquirers as made the most minute 
investizations, was entircly at fault.” 

Scott afterwards goes on to say, that one of his chief 
reasons for keeping svb umbra, and that more especially 
after the success of Waverley, was the desire of obviating 
all personal discussions re specting his own productions 

—a motive which every literary man of correct feeling 
will sufficiently understand. “It is in every case,” he 
most justly obacrves, “a dangerous intercourse for an au- 
thor to be dwelling continually among those who make 
his writings a frequent and familiar subject of conversa- 
tion, but who must necessarily be partial judges of works 
composed in tieir own society. ‘The habits of self-im- 
portance which are thus acquired by authors, are highly 
iwell regulated mind; for the cup of flattery, 

reduce men to the level 


myuriousto 
if it does not, like that of Circe, 
of beasts, is sure, if eagerly drained, to bring the bestand 
the ablest d This risk was in some 
degree pres ‘+h T wore; and my 


mwn to that of fools, 
ented by the 
of self-coneeit were left to their natural course, 


ne 
mask whi 
own st 


without being enhanced by the partiality of friends, or 


re 


adulation of flatterers. 

Coming from almost any other individual than Scott, 
we would be apt to suspect something of affectation in 
this expressed apprehension for his own equanimity. It 
mi 1 that the man who could calmly re- 


tht be suppose 


ceive the incense offered up to him asthe “ Monarch of 
Parnassus,” would run little risk of being intoxicated 
with the fare accruing from his supremacy asa novelist. 
But while the whole tenor of Scott’s conduct attests the 
manly simplicity of his mind, and his perfect freedom 
equally from assumed modesty and undue bashfulness, it 


must be recollected that the crisis of the publication of 


# Waverley” was a much more trying one than the peri- 
od of his enlisting in the service of the muses. He had 
k, no character to lose; 2#oww, he had set 


then, so to spea 
his whole chanees of fortune and reputation upon the 
| 


' ! 
cast of a singie azarae 


his situation to nothing so much as that of the physician, 
me case administers a desperate dose 


usexperinent ; and we can liken 


who in some extre 


to his patient, risking, upon the result, his whole stock of 


already-acquired celebrity, as well as his future chances 


of success in his profession. It is true that if the expe- 
riment had failed, Scott had effectually obviated the un- 
ple ising consequence of havine the finger of derision 
pointed at himin publie. But the pain of his own feelings 
would mot ha en the less acute, nor the cloud there- 
by cast over his future liter ry prospects the less chilling 


clings of exultation at his success 


been proportionably strong; and 


mid gloomy. Ilis fe 


must, therefore, have 
his mind one of no ordinary calmness, that, at a crisis so 
triumphant, could refrain from coming personally for- 
ward to claim the applause which the publie was lavish- 
ing upon they knew not whom. But modesty is almost 
as iavarialy the concomitant of true genius, as vanity 
is found to be the right-hand comrade of folly. 

In the course of two months, twelve thousand copies 
ef « Waverley” were dispersed through England and 


Scotland, and the delight as well as the curiosity of the 
public became every day stronger and more univeysal. 
” 


And this, be it observed, in the absence of any recom- 


lmnendetion from the critics, who were for some time as 
| much puzzled what to say or think, as the highland ca- 
}teran in the popular story on getting hold of a watch for 
jthe first time. Like him, too, however, they concluded 
ithat it must be something ; but they observed the most 
wary caution in their expressions of praise and blame. 
Such a scene was “novel and striking”—such a charac- 
ter “ forcibly drawn”—the diction in this place was “ ani- 
mated,” and in that “ pathetic ;” but wary were they in 
attempting to strikea balance betwixt the supposed merits 
and defects of the whole, and pronouncing a decision on 
its general character. The public, therefore, took the 
matter into their own hands; and as criticism had no ef- 
fect in stimulating, so we believe it would have been 
found quite as inetlectual in checking, the enthusiastic 
admiration of our countrymen. 

“ Waverley” was of an entirely distinct species of fic- 
titious composition from any that had ever preceded it. 
[t was the first attempt that had been made to combine 
at once the real and the imaginative—the transactions of 
history with the incidents of individual adventure. In 
|these respects, it was decidedly original both in concep- 
tion and execution. 
the graphic but gross and low-life scenes of Fielding, or 
the ludicrous caricatures of Smollett, Scott kept quite as 
far apart from the fine-spun sentimentalism of their suc- 
cessors: and while he endeavoured to draw with equal 
fidelity with the two great founders of the British school 
of novelists, characters belonging to the humblest classes 
of society, he likewise sought for materials to interest and 
amuse amongst the polished circles and scenes of fashion- 
able life. 

The chief professed purpose of « Waverley” was to il- 
lustrate the manners of the Highlanders of Scotland, ata 
particular period; and with this view Scott judiciously 
fixed on anera of turbulent events which drew into their 
vortex all classes of men, and brought out their charac- 
jters in all their various shades, Although feudalism had 
Hong been abolished by law, and actually annihilated in 
lthe lowland parts of Scotland, it still prevailed in all its 
| pristine vigour of clanship and hereditary chieftainship 
jin the mountain fastnesses of the northern part of the 
lisland. The change, indeed, which had been gradually 
taking place in the habits and manners of the inhabitants 
jin the former districts, had as yet served only to estrange 
them more and more from their still uncivilized country- 
| men, and to make the latter draw more closely around 
them the mantle of barbaric ignorance and pride. Ac- 
cordingly, amid the improvements that were rapidly go- 
ling on in the manners and condition of society around 
them, those of the Highlanders remained stationary, and 
they even gloried in thinking that civilisation, as Callum 
| Beg said of Sunday, had not as yet come “aboon the 
|pass of Bally-Brough.” 


| 


itwo portions of the same island, was unquestionably the 
difference which existed in their respective political 
| creeds,—the Highlanders, who were still for the most 
| part staunch Jacobites, regarding the conforming of the 
Lowlanders to the new dynasty of Hanover, asa species 











fealty in a clansman towards his own natural chieftain. 
/On this acee@ant, and not less as being the more imme- 
‘diate instruments of putting in force the new and se- 
vere laws for restraining their own turbulence, and exe- 
cuting the decrees of justice against then, the Lowlan- 
ders were generally regarded with even more detestation 
by the Gael, than were the Saxons or Southrons. In such 
a state of things, it may be imagined that little inter- 
communion took place betwixt the two former, and the 
mountaineers as yet remained an “ especial people,” 
whose manners, habits, occupations, and country, were 
almost totally unknown to the rest of mankind,—by 
whom, indeed, they were generally regarded as little else 
than a horde of incorrigible savages and unprincipled 
robbers. It will be seen what a rich fund of materials 
thus lay open to one of Scott’s powers of description ; 
and he judiciously fixed on the era of 1745—which de- 
veloped so many noble traits of incorruptible fidelity, in- 
conquerable valour, and devoted loyalty in the character 
of the Gael—as well to enrich his pages with the interest 
attached to those memorable historical occurrences, ‘as 
from its affording the fairest opportunity of contrasting 





Without aiming at an imitation of 


The prime cause of this disunion among the natives of 


of apostacy only inferior in heinousness to a breach of 


the principles and habits which distinguished the various 
classes of persons which then divided the country. 

Scott was perhaps, above any other man then living, 
eminently qualified for such an undertaking. He had 
the whole history of Scotland, established and tradition- 
ary, by rote. In his various excursions to the Highlands, 
he had enjoyed opportunities possessed by few, of ma- 
king himself acquainted with the scenery of the north, 
and the manners and character of the rude mountaineers ; 
whilst from those who had been personally engaged in 
the cause of Charles Stuart, he heard accounts of many 
curious and romantic incidents and private adventures, 
and was made acquainted with the localities where they 
actually happened. Many of the latter he has woven 
into the tale with remarkable effect, and they tell the 
more forcibly from our assurance of their truth. 

One of Scott’s informants on these topics, was Mr. 
Stewart of Invernahyle, whom we noticed in an early 
part of our memoir, as having been out in the 1745; 
and the author has accordingly introduced one of that 


‘!gentleman’s private adventures in a manner that renders 


it one of the most interesting incidents in the tale. We 
allude, of course, to the rencontre betwixt Waverley and 
Colonel Talbot at the battle of Prestonpans, and the mu- 
tual good offices they rendered each other in that period 
of peril. As the whole plot, indeed, may be said to turn 
on this event, we think it proper, in this place, to intro- 
duce a brief outline of the original story. 

When the Highlanders, upon the morning of the bat- 
tle of Preston, made their memorable and irresistible 
charge, a battery of four field-pieces was stormed and 
carried by the Camerons and the Stewarts of Appin. 
Mr. Stewart of Invernahyle was one of the foremost in 
the charge, and observed an officer of the king’s forces, 
who, scorning to join the flight of all around, remained 
with his sword in his hand, as if determined to defend to 
the very last the post assigned to him. Mr. Stewart 
called to him to surrender, but only received a thrust of 
the sword in reply, which he caught in his target. The 
now defenceless officer was on the point of being cut 
down by a gigantic Highlander, (the miller of Inverna- 
hyle,) who had his battle-axe heaved up for that pur- 
pose, when Mr. Stewart averted the blow, and prevailed 
on his antagonist to surrender. Mr. Stewart took charge 
of his captive’s property, protected his person, and finally 
obtained him his liberty on parole. The officer proved 
tobe Colonel Allan Whitefoord* of Ballochmyle in Ayr- 
shire, a man of high character and influence, and warmly 
attached to the House of Hanover; yet such was the 
confidence existing between these two honourable men, 
though of different political principles, that while the civil 
war was raging, and straggling officers from the High- 
land army were executed without mercy, (as was the 
case with Mr. M’Donald of Kinloch, Moidart,) Inverna- 
hyle hesitated not to pay his late captive a visit, as he 
went back to the Highlands to raise fresh recruits, when 
he spent a few days among Colonel Whitefoord’s Whig 
friends as pleasantly and good-humouredly as if all had 
been at peace around him. After the battle of Culloden 
it was Colonel Whitefoord’s turn to strain every nerve to 
obtain Mr. Stewart’s pardon. He went to the Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk, to the Lord Advocate, and to all the officers 
of state in succession, and each application was answer- 
ed by the production of a list of denounced rebels, in all 
of which Invernahyle had (as the good old gentleman 
was wont to express it) the “mark of the beast” oppo- 
site his name. Almost despairing of success, he waited 
on the Duke of Cumberland himself; but from him also 
he received a positive refusal. He then limited his re- 
quest, for the present, to a protection for Mr. Stewart’s 
house, wife, children and property. This also was re- 
fused ; upon which Colonel, Whitefoord, taking his com- 
mission from his bosom, laid it on the table before His 
Royal Highness, and asked permission to retire from the 
service of a sovereign who knew not how to spare a van- 
quished enemy. The duke was equally struck and af- 
fected at this circumstance. He bade the colonel take 
up his commission, and granted the protection he required 
with so much earnestness. It was issued just in time to 
save the house, corn and cattle, at Invernahyle, from the 





* Ancestor of Sir John Whitefoord, whem Burns, in 
one of his letters, says, was “the first gentleman in the 
country who interested himself in his welfate, unsolicited 








and unknown.” 
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troops who were engaged in laying waste what was then 
termed “ the country of the enemy.” A small encamp- 
ment of soldiers was formed on Mr. Stewart’s property, 
which they spared while plundering the country around, 
searching in every direction for the leaders of the insur- 
rection, and particularly for Mr. Stewart. 

Such noble traits of the human character are almost 
the only circumstances afforded us to brighten the horrors 
of civil warfare. It was also from the perilous situation 
of the above gentleman, while in hiding, that Scott took 
the incident in which the Baron of Bradwardine in the 
novel is represented as making a narrow escape with his 
life. Mr. Stewart was concealed in a cave so near his 
own abode, that he lay within hearing of the sentinels, 
as they called their watchword. His food was brought to 
him by one of his daughters, a child of cight years old, 
whom Mrs. Stewart was under the necessity of intrusting 


with this commission, for her own motions and those of 


her inmates were closely watched. With sagacity and 
adroitness beyond her years, the child used to mingle fa- 
miliarly among the soldiers, with whom she was a fa- 
vourite, and watch the proper moment for stealing unob- 
served into the thicket, and there depositing the small 
store of provisions she had concealed about her person 
for the support of her aged parent, at a spot which he had 
previously been advertised where to find it. In this 
scanty and precarious way Invernahyle was supported 
for several weeks, meanwhile suffering great torture from 
the still undresssed wounds which he had received at Cul- 
loden. After the soldiers had been withdrawn from his 
mansion, but still posted near it, he had the remarkable 
escape which Scott has assigned to Cosmo Cosmyne 
Bradwardine. Mr. Stewart ventured to leave his hiding 
place at night for his own house, whence he returned 
early in the morning. On one occasion, in the gray of 
the dawn, he was scen by a party of the soldiers, who 
fired at and pursued him. He fortunately escaped, but the 
soldiers returned to the house and charged the family 
with harbouring the insurgents. An old woman had 
presence of mind enough to maintain, that the person they 
had seen was the shepherd; and when they demanded 
why he did not stop when called to, she replied, “ He is 
as deaf, puir man, as a peat-stack !”  T'he shepherd was 
immediately ordered to be sent for, but as there was an 
opportunity of tutoring him by the way, he easily suc- 
ceeded in completing the imposition which the old house 
maid had commenced. 

Mr. Stewart ultimately enjoyed the benefit of the Act 
of Indemnity. Amongst his other achievements, was 
one which few besides himfelf ever lived to boast of. 
This was his encountering Rob Roy, in a single-handed 
duel with the broad-sword, and parting with him on equal 
terms. This duel is said to have been fought at the cla- 
chan of Balquidder, in the churchyard of which the bones 
of the celebrated freebooter now repose. 

Unless as regards the incidents above mentioned, Mr. 
Stewart of Invernahyle has no identity whatever with 
the owner of the “ Blessed Bear; and the gencral out- 
lines of their respective characters are otherwise entirely 
dissimilar. The one is a pedantic but polished Lowland 
gentleman of the school peculiar to the middle of last 
century; the other a rough, hearty old Highlander, (al- 
though courteous after his own fashion,) proud of his pe- 
digree, his clan, and his tartans. The baron is repre- 
sented as being a lover of peace rather than of war, but 
betaking himself to the latter, when he deemed it incum- 
bent on him, with as much composure as he would sit 
down to breakfast. Invernahyle, on the other hand, ap- 
pears to have been one who would take up a desperate 
cause for the simple reason that it was so; and, as Scott 
tells us, he gloried, even in extreme old age, in the pros- 
pect of drawing his claymore against Paul Jones, when 
that daring captain menaced an attack upon Leith. 

We think it proper, at the very outset of our remarks 
upon Scott’s novels, to notice a delusion under which 
all his commentators, or “ illustrators,” asthey have been 
pleased to call themselves, seem hitherto to have labour- 
ed; and which would be actually amusing, were the re- 
sults not at the same time somewhat provoking. Be- 
cause Scott has chosen to avail himself of the occurrences 
of actual history in the construction of his tales, and fre- 
quently to intraduce strokes of real individual portrai- 
ture in them, these writers seem to have taken up the 
idea that the whole of his scenes and characters must 


there is scarcely a house, a man, or a landscape, intro- 
duced in his novels, to which they have not assigned 
some particular and exclusive identity of situation, indi- 
viduality, or locality. In short, their great aim would 
appear to be to make him a mere copyist, and to impute 
the whole merit of his production to the readiness of his 
observation and the retentiveness of his memory. These 
men seem not to have had capacity enough to perceive 
that all the principal and almost all the minor characters, 
as well as scenes, in these novels, are really beings and 
things of Scott’s own creation,—although all the while 
perfectly consistent with nature. He has freely inserted 
grafts from every stock by which he could increase the 
beauty of the blossom or the richness of the fruit; but 
the trunk of the tree was solely of his own rearing. In 
the work under consideration, for instance, the castle of 
Tully Veolan has by one “ illustrator” been set down as 
the prototype of the Lord Advocate’s (Jeflrey’s) abode 
at Craigerook, within a mile and a half (north) of Ed- 
inburgh, while by another it is represented as literally 
taken from Traquair House in Peebleshire. Again, the 
Baron of Biadwardine is by many reckoned an exact co- 
py of the old gentleman already mentioned ; while others 
identify him with Lord Pitsligo of Aberdeenshire, who 
bore the same rank in Charles’ army, which Scott as- 
signs to the baron, and who actually had for the sup- 
porters of his arms two bears proper. Davie Gellatley, 
too, has been generally set down as the aller ego of a 
crazed being called “ Daft Jock Gray,” belonging to Gil- 
manscleuch, the scene of one of the Ettrick Shepherd’s 
ballads; while there is scarcely a village in Scotland, we 
believe, which does not boast of an equally authentic 
prototype.* Nay, it is said that the original of Bailie 
Mac Wheeble has been so clearly recognised, that there 
are advocates (barristers) still living, who remember re- 
ceiving fees from him!—certainly as probable as inte- 
resting a point of recognition. 

Those individuals must have a very imperfect notion 
of Scott’s genius who examine his writings in this man- 
ner. That he borrowed touches of description and cha- 
racter from most, if not all, of the above places and per- 
sonages, we have reason to believe ; but it was the singu- 


nature, and formed into a consistent and probable whole. 
We have often thought, indeed, that there was a similitude 
of manner in the construction of his characters with that 
of his mansion at Abbotsford, in which there is to be 
found a gate-way from Linlithgow, a roof from Roslin, a 
chimney-piece from Melrose, a postern from the Heart of 
Mid-Lothian, &c.; but blended together, certainly, with 
somewhat more deference to the rules of modern taste 
than is exhibited in that solecism in architecture. 

We confess we have never been able to perceive in 
what the great superiority generally assigned to “« Wa- 
verley” over the succeeding novels consists ; and suspect 
very much that the novelty and freshness of the descrip- 
tions of Highland scenery, with the interesting associa- 
tions connected with the era of the tale, has tended 
much to beguile readers into an exaggerated opinion of 
its merits. ‘There is none of his novels in which there is 
such a remarkable contrast of style between any of their 
various parts as is to be found in the beginning and con- 
clusion of « Waverley ” The introductory chapte rs are 
evidently written with great care and deliberation, filed 
and polished to the uttermost. Yet there is nothing stiff 
or pedantic; and although entirely destitute of enliven- 
ing incident, there is a quiet dignity in the narrative, an 
elevated tone of diction, and a polished and gentlemanly 
current of humour, which is to be found in no other part 
of his romances. In short, we look upon these prelimi- 
nary chapters as the finest model of composition, in the 
same line of writing, in the English language; and 
Washington Irving has evidently taken them as a pat- 
tern in his “ Bracebridge Hall,” and others of his more 
admired writings. 

The subsequent parts of the novel again, after the he- 
ro’s arrival at Tully-Veolan, are thrown together with 
comparative looseness, and too evident unpremeditation ; 
and Scott himself confesses, that in none of his other 
works has he been so far guilty of the sin of carclessness, 
and modestly observes that, on this account, it was by no 
means worthy of the success it met with. The hero and 
the heroine (if we may term Rose Bradwardine the lat- 
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ter,) althouch amiable enot ns in their way, are 
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lar power of Scott’s mind, that while he drew materials 
indiscriminately from every source within his reach, he} 
confined his descriptions of scene and character to no| 
one individual person or locality. A common novelist, 
in placing before his mind an actual srene or individual 
asa subject of portraiture in one place, is unable to di- 
vest himself of the image of the original ever afterwards, 
and generally makes his subject as literal a double of it 
as the painter who is set to copy a particular landscape 
or countenance. It was the grand triumph of Scott’s ge- 
nius, that he could amalgamate, as it were, the peculiari- 
ties of many individuals in a single character. In Cap- 
tain Waverley, for instance, we find him drawing an ex- 
act picture of himself, in the account he gives of his he- 
ro’s desultory course of early reading; in a subsequent 
part of the novel the same person starts forward as the 
representative of old Invernahyle; and yet in this clash- 
ing together of different characteristics and adventures in 
the same individual, all is in perfect keeping with human 





* Mr. Chambers, who was the first to draw a parallel 
between Davie and Jock, has, since the text was written, 
candidly informed us, that Scott afterwards personally 
assured him he had never seen or heard of Jock Gray, 
until the publication of his (Mr. C.’s) book. The dis- 
cernment displayed by that gentleman in his « illustra- 
tions,” (a very juvenile production,) in which he bit up- 
on the actual originals of several of Scott’s characters, 
is astonishing; and as he wrote it when the whole world 
was upon the qui vive to obtain some cue to the “ Great 
Mystery,” even his mistakes do not warrant us to include 
him amongst the host of notable illustrators who follow- 
ed him, alluded to in the text. We have been much 
amused by the examination of another work professing 
to be of the same character, recently published in two 
volumes by a London house, in which almost the whole 
of Mr. Chambers’ volume has been presstd into the com- 
pilation, word for word, without the slightest acknow- 
ledgment of obligation! The editor, or gditors, moreover, 
seem to have entirely overlooked Scott’s notes to the re- 
cent edition of his novels, in which he has blown inte 
the air many of the airy speculations and fanciful con- 
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something disagreeably repulsive and unfeminine in this 


thise with, until she is scen making her brother’s 


sheet in the gloomy apartment at Carlisle. 


portrait, and one feels all along a sort of malictous wish 
pride and selfish ambition of herself 


to see the haughty p 
it hed,—and fearful, 


and her brother hun 
indeed, is the chastisement which at last overtakes them in 
the pursuit of their vain-glorious dreams. We question 
if there is in all Scott's novels, or anywhere else, a scene 
more fearfully, because so hopelessly, pathetic, than that 
cribing to Waverley how often 


led, if not punis 





in which Flora, while de 
she had contemplated the possibility of such a down- 
fall to their hopes, and thought she had fully prepared 
herself for the worst, yet confesses how far all her anti- 
cipations had fallen short of the “wnimaginuble bitters 
ness of that hour!” The whole of this tragic part of the 
story is drawn with terrible power. ‘The calin despair of 
Flora—the undying loyalty and manly firmness of Macs 
Ivor—the devoted fidelity of Evan Dhu, seorning to avail 
himself of the compassion of his judges, and entreating 
that the lives of himself and half a dozen more of his 
clan might be taken in lieu of that of their chireftam— 
the gloomy prison—the preparations for executton—all 
are depicted with fearful truth and eflect. 

The noble old baron is, we are inclined to think, one 
of the happiest conceived and best sustained of all Scott's 
characters. He is the same perpendicular, formal, pedan- 
tic, snufl-taking, Frenchitied, kindly end polished old 
gentleman and soldier, in every scene, and under all va- 
rieties of circumstances and situation,—whether presi- 
ding over the hospitalities of Tully-Veolan with his po- 
culum potatorium—treading the chureh-service to his 
troopers before the battle of Prestonpans,—or lying 
amongst his pease-straw in the cleft of the sandy rock, 
We think,*however, he is placed in rather an unworthy 
sitnation at the conclusion. The stately old man was no 
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Aitting object of charity,—by which means, or something 
like it, he regains possession of his estate, goods, and 
chattels, including the poculum potatorium itself, which, 
by the way, is recovered in a sufficiently apocryphal man- 
ner. He ought to have enjoyed indemnity both in per- 


his short campaign; and we have often regretted that the 






After the popularity of “« Waverley” had set in with 
so strong a current as to bear down every thing like 
criticism upon it as a work of fiction, it became fashion- 
able among these dictators of public tasie to accuse the 
author of violating historical accuracy in his narrative, 


others of the Stuart cause in too favourable a light. In 


| English literature as seems universally to be conceded to 
it. He has left behind him no work of historical, or 
| even general literary, importance. All his writings seem 

to have been undertaken as a pastime, or to serve some 
| political purpose. Neither was he by any means a pro- 





son andestate for some act of generosity or merey during|and of drawing the characters of the Adventurer and found scholar, and in fact he ridiculed those of his cotem- 


'poraries who aspired to that character. That he was a 


author transterred the eredit of saving the English offi-| the notes to the late edition of the work, Scott has ef-}man of uncommon talent, and distinguished perhaps 
cer’s life from what we may term the real to the fictitious | fectually cleared himself of this imputation, by quoting | above any preceding or cotemporary writer for original- 


personage. But there is, indeed, too much crowding and |at large the authentic sources of his information ; and | ity of ideas 


is certain; but he appears to have disdained 





huddling together of incidents and circumstances towards | shows his ouly departure from fact is in appropriating to/ the cultivation or exercise of his faculties farther than 


the end of the novel, and we get perplexed with the ma- 
neeuvring about the restoration of the estate-—the fine- | 


fictitious characters various incidents which actually hap- 


pened in real life. As for instance, in the case of Inver- 


was necessary to serve some immediate end, and made no 
secret of his contempt for literary fame. Perhaps it is 


drawn delicacy of Colonel Talbot, and all the cireum-|nahyle, and the near escape which Flora Maclvor made | this latter quality which has procured his memory such 


stantiality of details, from the gilding of Waverley’s new | 


from the ball of the Highlander’s musket. The last- 


universal respect ; for it is a well-proven fact, that there 


coach and six, to the corpulent condition of Ban and | named incident actually befell a Miss Nairne, with whom! is no surer passport to a literary reputation, than to af- 


Buscar. Every thing is just made too perfect, and sug- 


gests, as the old baron himself remarks, the idea of}army rushed into Edinburgh in all the extravagance of | forte 


brownies and fairies in the realization of the denouement. | 


The introd 


Ivor and Waverley, is rather a modish idea, and, in his- 


ction, too, of the painting of Fergus Mac-|! 





Scott says he was well acquainted. As the Highland 
joy consequent on the recent victory at Preston, Miss 
Nairne, like other ladies who approved of their cause, 
stood waving her handkerchief from a baleony, when a 


° a | . ° ’ . . 
trionic phrase, seems too palpably to be got up for effect. | ball from a Highlander’s musket, which was discharged 


In short, on shutting the book, one cannot help wishing, 


| 


«“ Thank God,” she 


by accident, grazed her forehead. 


|fect perfect indifference on the subject. Swift's great 
was his wit, or perhaps we should rather say his 
jirony, of which there occur examples in his “ Gulliver's 
Travels,” “Tale of a Tub,” “ Argument against abolish- 
ing Christianity,” “ Proposal for eating Irish Children,” 
| &e., that have no parallel in any age or writer. 

Upon the whole, however, the originality of Swift's 
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with Chateaubriand on a somewhat more solemn and | exclaimed, the instant she recovered, «that the accident |character—his singular domestic history—his patriotic 


important occasion, that the author “had rested a little | 
| hefallen a Whig, they would have said it had been done 


sooner.’ 
In Davi 


mens of Scott’s tact of mingling the result of homely 


» Gellatley we have one of the happiest speci-| 


Had it 


happened to me, whose principles are known. 


on purpose.” 
Scott says—“ Among other unfounded reports, it has 


| political efforts—and his intimate correspondence with 
| 

| Pope, Gay, Arbuthnot, and other remarkable authors and 
public men of Queen Anne’s reign, render his biography 
one of the most amusing and remarkable in the cycle of 


observation with his power of creative faney ; and of in-| been said, that the copy-right of Waverley was, during} our literature ; and Scott executed his task with such in- 


terweaving the ludicrous and the pathetic in a manner | 
altogether his own. ‘The general outline of the charac- 
ter is that of many a village fool besides Davie in the 





the book’s progress through the press, offered for sale to 
various booksellers in London, at a very inconsiderable 


price. This was not the case. Messrs. Constable and 


hounds of Scotland, but the author finely eontrives to in-|Cadell, who published the work, were the only persons 
terest our feelings in his behalf, and also to account for|acquainted with the contents of the publication, and they 
his poetical turn, by the short tale of domestic misfor-| offered a large sum for it while in the course of printing, 
tune he has connected with his history. “This poor | which, however, was declined, the author not choosing 
creature had a brother,” said Rose, “ and Heaven, as if to | to part with the copy-right.” 


compensate to the family Davie’s deficiencies, had given 


him what the hamlet thought uncommon. talents. An} 


uncle contrived to educate him for the Scottish kirk, but he | ley.”’ 
| #€) 


We have said that “ The Lord of the Isles” appeared 
only a month or two after the publication of « Waver- 
This by many was held decisive as to their being 


could not get preferment, because he came from our} from different pens; and the disbelief was confirmed by 


round. He returned from college, hopeless and broken- 
hearted, and fell into a decline. My father supported him | 
till his death, which happened before he was nineteen. | 
He played beautifully on the flute, and was supposed to| 
have a great turn for poetry. He was affectionate and | 
compassionate to his brother, who followed him like his | 


shadow, and we think that from him Davie — 
many fragments of songs and music unlike those of this | 

: dy. 5 
country. But if we ask where he got such a fragment | 


‘ ° } 
long fits of laughter, or else breaks into tears of lamenta-.| 
tion; but was never heard to give any explanation, wes 

} 


as he is now singing, he either answers with wild and 


mention his brother’s name since his death.” 

It is by such little touches as these that Scott contrives | 
to invest with deep interest a character which would be 
cisagreeable, if not revolting, to the feelings of humanity, 
in common hands. For, barring the short tale of pathos 
thrown into the sketch, Davie is otherwise exactly the 
sort of half-idiot, half-knave that is to be found (to the 
disgrace of our nation to be told) going at large in every 
town, and almost in every hamlet in Scotland. He bears 
not the slightest affinity to those jesters so common at| 
one period in the families of our nobles, and with whom } 
he seems most absurdly to be confounded by various | 
commentators on these novels. The woof of wit is but] 
sparingly interwoven with the weft of his folly; and al- 
though his madness is regarded by the villagers with 
much the same sort of suspicion as the dumbness of the 
monkeys is said to be by the negroes in the West In-| 
dies, who think that the defect is only assumed by the 
cunning quadrupeds that they may not be compelled to 
work with their “ fellow-niggers,”—this is the ebullition 
of mere envy at the superior comforts he enjoys, com- 
pared with themselves. « He was in truth,” says Scott, 
“the half-crazed simpleton he appeared ;” although Da- 
vie probably entertained no such derogatory idea of his | 
faculties. In fact, these innocents are generally the first 
to laugh to scorn any imputation upon their soundness 








of intellect.* 


* The following is an amusing case in point, illustra- 
trative of this consciousness of mental superiority af- 
fected by many of these unfortunate beings. All our 





will recollect well 


readers belonging to “ Auld Reekie, 
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Scott’s name being affixed to various other works which 
came out during the same year. In fact, it appeared, na- 
turally enough, preposterous to suppose that an author 
who had for many years been unremittingly pouring forth 
works of such magnitude to the public, could possibly 
have found leisure amidst such a multiplicity of avoca- 
tions to achieve a composition so remarkably striking 
and original as that of “ Waverley.” One of his other 
works, published in 1814, was an edition of Swift’s wri- 
tings in nineteen volumes, with an elaborate memoir of 
his life. 

It seems unaccountable how the name of Swift has 
been invested with such a consequence in the annals of 





the poor fatuous creature called “ Daft Jamie,” who ulti- 
mately became one of the victims of the notorious Burke 
and his accomplices. Perhaps they will also remember 
another of the same kidney, named “ Bobby Auld,” 
whose conformation of visage and cranium bore such a 
remarkable resemblance to those of the monkey tribe, to 
whom, besides, he seemed to have some affinity in the 
craftiness and trickiness of his disposition. Once ona 
time these two personages “foregathered” in the Grass- 
market, when the following scene took place.—*« A cauld 
day this, Bobby,—div’n ye think we wud be the better o’ 
« Aye, Jamie, but how are we to get it?” 
“T’ve 


a dram 3” 
“T’ve got tippence, Bobbie,—what have ye?” 


|just tippence, too, Jamie, so we'll can get a half-mutch- 


kin.” Accordingly they adjourned into a tippling-house 
for this purpose, and while the landlord was drawing the 
liquor, Bobbie observed —“I say, Jamie, did ye see the 
dogs fechting, as ye cam’ in?” “ No, Bobbie,” answered 
the simpleton. “O’, man, it’s a grand fecht,” continued 
his cunning companion, “Ye should go out and sce it 
till the whisky comes, or it’lla’ be o’er.” Jamie accor- 
dingly went out, but no fight could he see, and upon his 
return found that Bobbie and the contents of the half- 
mutchkin stoup had vanished in the interim, leaving him 
with his “ tippence” to settle the reckoning. The good- 
natured landlord, of course, only Jaughed at the circum- 
stance, but observed to Jamie that he would surely thrash 
Bobbie when he met him for cheating him so. “Ou, 
what can I say to Bobbie, puir chield,” answered the in- 
nocent with a smile of compassion—* Ye ken he’s daft !” 


| dustry, vigour and judiciousness, as at once to place his 
work as the standard one above all the other memoirs 
and collections of the Dean’s writings that had previ- 
ously appeard. The speculation was rather a heavy one, 
it is true, in his publisher’s (Mr. Constable’s) hands, and 
for the same reason as was the “ Life of Dryden”— 
namely, its enormous price; beingat the rate of £9 19s. 
6d., plain octavo, and £15, 4s. royal. It is certainly 
much to be regretted that these admirable biographical 
sketches and other fugitive prose writings of Scott have 
never yet been published at such a price and in such a 
form as to bring them within the chance of general popu- 
larity.* 

In the same year, (i. e. 1814,) Scott lent his popular 
name to a publication (in two vols. 4to.) called “ Border 
Antiquities,” consisting of engravings of the principal 
objects associated with the traditions of antiquity on both 
sides of the Border, with descriptive letter-press; for 
which he also wrote an elaborate introductory essay. 
This was a work after Scott’s own heart, and for which 
he was admirably adapted. As its object, however, is 
chiefly addressed to the amusement of tourists and anti- 
quaries, this circumstance, with the material accompani- 
ment of expensiveness, seems to have prevented its ever 
being very generally known or read, 

In addition to the above productions of 1814, Scott 
also contributed a most learned and ingenious antiqua 
rian essay to a work entitled «Illustrations of Northern 
Antiquities,” published under the charge of Rcbert 
Jamieson, Esq. of Edinburgh, and the late Henry Weber. 
The title of the essay was “ Abstract of the Eyrbiggia- 
Saga,” being the early annals of that district of Iceland 
lying around the promontory called Snaefells. The work 
in which it appeared contained much curious informa- 
tion on the subject of Scandinavian Antiquities, and was 
intended to be continued in parts; but it was dropped 
from want of encouragement. 

We thus find Scott appearing before the public as a 
poet, a novelist, a biographer, a commentator, and an 
antiquary—embracing a range of no less than six and 
twenty volumes—all in the course of one year! a cir- 
cumstance which exhibits a fertility and universality of 
genius, and a facility of composition, in the same indi- 
vidual, which is, we believe, perfectly unparalleled. And 
all this, too, be it observed, the work of one who never 
appeared to his friends to be busy, but still kept his place 
as a social member of society ; a great part of whose time 
was necessarily occupied in the court of session; who 
was busying himself with extensive agricultural improve- 
ments ; and who even found leisure to take a trip of a 
couple of months to the Highlands! We observe, more- 
over, that he was at the same time throwing off occa- 
sionally little poetical pieces on various subjects. Amongst 








* They have long been on the Waldie list, and will 
probably appear in this work hereafter. Ed. 
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these was his well known “Song for the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Pitt Club of Scotland,” for that year. 


« O dread was the time and more dreadful the omen, 
When the brave on Marengo lay slaughtered in vain,” &c., 


which, although few may now agree with the sentiments 
of panegyric conveyed in it, comparatively with the pe- 
riod at which it was penned, all must acknowledge to 
be one of the most powerfully written of Scott’s numer- 
ous lyrics.* 


It may be believed, from the great popularity of Wa-|sion prevailed throughout the houschold, and the owner 
verley, that Scott had few misgivings respecting the pro-| apologised to the venerable stranger for any omission of 


priety of following up the same course, and as his mind 
was richly stored with all the necessary materials, he 
seems to have laid a new vessel on the stocks without loss 
of time. 
The source whence Scott derived the rudiments of his 
next tale, was one which only a mind like his, ever agape 
for information, whatever wind might blow it, and strong- 
ly predisposed to the marvellous, would ever have dreamt 
of availing itself of. A writer of an ordinary cast of gen- 
ius, Whose object it must be to please the higher and 
middle classes of society, (and to these Scott’s readers 
may be said to have been as yet entirely confined,) would 
probably have dreamt as soon of applying for a fashiona- 
ble suit of clothes to the nearest scarecrow, as of draw- 
ing the means of furnishing an entertainment for the ti- 
tled and wealthy from the superstitious hallucinations of 
an old, tippling, though honest, menial. But Scott was 
too earnest a hunter after information to despise any 
communication of interest on account of the vulgar or 
common-place medium through which it reached him. 
In our old Scotish phrase, “ he had a crap (stomach) for 
all sorts of corn,” by whatever hand it was scattered ; 
and, as an acute critic once said of him, it seemed to be 
the peculiar and admirable property of his mind, to digest 
all its food into healthy chyle. Indeed he has some- 
where himself toldus hat he was never yet placed in any 
situation, or in any company, however dull, from which 
he could not extract something amusing at the time or 
useful to him afterwards. And so might all men say, 
did they condescend to pick up the materials of gratifica- 
tion and instruction which lie profusely scattered in the 
most common paths of life. But the generality of minds 
are too reserved, or haughty, or indifferent, to stoop down 
for these ; and therefore it is we find so many who travel 
from Dan to Beersheba, and say “all is barrenness,” 

It was from John Mackinlay, an old servant of his} 
father, (and whom we noticed almost at the outset of our 
memoir,) that Scott heard the marvellous tale which sug- 
gested to him his next work, “ Guy Mannering,”—and 


* The first meeting of this club was held on the 28th 
May, (anniversary of Mr. Pitt’s birth,) 1814; and we find 
Scott’s name among the office-bearers. He composed 
another song for the occasion, which was likewise sung. 
As the latter is in a very different style from the above, 
or indeed that of any of his other lyrics, and as we be- 
lieve it is not at all known, (at least we never met with 
it in any collection of Scott’s poems, ) we are induced here 
to givea specimen. It is to the old Scotish tune of « For 
a’ that and a’ that.” 


“ Tho’ right be aft put down by strength, 
As many a day we saw that, 

The true and Jeafu’ cause at length 
Shall bear the gree for a’ that.” 

For a’ that and a’ that. 
Guns, guillotines, and a’ that, 

The Fleur-de-lis, that lost her right, 
Is queen again for a’ that. 


“The Austrian vine, the Prussian pine, 
(For Blucher’s sake, hurra that,) 
The Spanish olive, too, shall join, 
And bloom in peace for a’ that. 
Stout Russia’s hemp, so surely twined, 
Around our wreath we’ll draw that, 


the original story is certainly a novel and striking one, 
resembling, indeed, one of good John Bunyan’s pious and 


Scotish legend. 


ously. 

Once on a time, a grave and elderly person was be- 
nighted while travelling through the wilds of Galloway, 
and with difficulty found his way to a gentleman's seat, 
where he was hospitably admitted. Considerable confu- 


courtesy he might experience, as his lady was then in the 
pangs of child-labour. The old man, upon this intima- 
tion, although disclaiming the profession of an astrologer, 
desired to be shown into an apartment where he might 
have a view of the heavenly bodies, and promised to cast 
ithe nativity of the child. He was accommodated with a 
suitable apartment accordingly, and spent the greater 
part of the night making his observations, when at a cer- 
tain hour he sent for the parent, and conjured him to 
cause the birth to be retarded but for five minutes, were 
it practicable. This, however, it was found impossible 
to do; and the child was born at the ominous moment. 
The astrologer then told the anxious parent, that by a 
singular conjunction of the planets, the child (a boy) 
would be subjected to the operation of an evil influence 
about his twenty-first birth day, which would be the cri- 
sis of his fate ; and that if he conquered it, his life would 
be a long and happy one. He advised him to be bred up 
in the strictest principles of religion and morality, and 
preserved from all contamination with the world. It was 
ultimately agreed upon betwixt them, that when the un- 
happy crisis approached, the youth should be sent to pass 
the ordeal that awaited him at the house of the sage, 
which was situated in the south of England, and of which 
he gave the address. ‘Time rolled on: the child sprung 
up into boyhood—from boyhood to adolescence. The 
utmost care was taken, as advised, with his education; 
none but the most pious people were allowed to be near 
him ; and his father was blessed in seeing him become all 
that a parent could wish. But as the youth began to 
approach the term of manhood, a remarkable change 


It is as follows,—and old Mackinlay, be| trusted. 
it observed, believed in the truth of it all, most religi-| sisted the Tempter until the clock told the lapse of the 





He had no power to explain the assurance of 


tricable. 
{metaphysical allegories, rather than an old superstitious} pardon from on High, or name the name in which he 


But his faith did not forsake him, and he re- 


fated hour, when the demon retired yelling and discom- 
fited. The young man was afterwards married to the 
sage’s daughter, a beautiful girl, whom he had seen the 
previous evening, and the thoughts of whom had co-ope- 
rated not a little with Satan's sophistry in distracting his 
thoughts from the contemplation of divine truth ; and all, 
of course, ended happily. 

This is more than a mere superstitious legend ; it con- 
tains, we have said, a fine moral, or rather religious, alle- 
gory, which might be wrought up with terrible effect into 
a drama by some of the masters of ‘he German school, 
where the immediate agency of imps and devils, in influ- 
encing the fate of mortals, is still reckoned legitimate. 
We can conceive it to have made a fearful and indelible 
impression on Scott’s young mind; and he tells us, that 
the idea of constructing a tale out of the incidents of the 
life of a doomed individual, baffled in all his efforts at 
good and virtuous conduct by some malevolent agent, 
but finally proving victorious in the struggle, long re- 
mained a favourite project with him; nay, that the first 
two or three chapters of the novel were written with this 
intention. As he proceeded, however, he became sensi- 
ble, as we believe every one else will be, that the subject 
was by no means a fitting one for a popular tale, such as 
it was his purpose to write. Accordingly, he retained 
no more of the original tale than the incident of the cast- 
ing of the horoscope; and even that, many seem to think, 
would have been as well dispensed with too, 

From the purport of our preliminary remarks on 
“ Waverley,” it may be guessed, that we intend to enter 
into no minute and curious investigation respecting the 
originality of the scenes and characters introduced into 
its successor. They are avowedly part truth, part fic- 
tion—that is to say, six grains of the former to a bushel 
of the latter. But were we inclined to indulge our fancy, 
we could assign a much more definite identity to most of 
the persons, incidents, and scenes, in this work, than to 
those of almost any other of Scott's romances. ‘The main 








came over him. He became moping and melancholy, 
sleepless and nervous, and both his mental and bodily 
powers seemed to be giving way, without any apparent 
cause. The sage, being written to respecting these 
alarming symptoms, stated, that this fitful state of mind 
was but the commencement of the youth’s trials. That 
he was suffering from the awakening of the passions, 
which he must be left to subdue in his own breast, in or- 
der to, work out his preservation from certain and eternal 
destruction. ‘The young man, meanwhile, combated to 
the uttermost with his own feelings, but he seemed to be 
sinking daily into the depths of madness or despair. 
At last the period arrived for his departure to the sage’s 
mansion, and as this was the first time of his being al- 
lowed to go forth alone into the world, he lingered so 
long by the way, gazing at all the novelties he saw, that 
it was in ‘he afternoon of the day preceding the night of 
his birth ere he arrived at his destination—an antiquated 
and solitary old mansion. The sage received him with 
affection, but reproved him for his delay, which he said 
would increase the terrors of the corning night. As the 
hour of rest approached, the fated youth was made to 
perform his absolutions; and after partaking of some 
food of the simplest kind, was led by the astreloger into a 
remote apartment furnished only with a lamp, a chair 
and a table, on which lay a Bible. After solemnly con- 
juring the youth to hold fast by his religious principles, 
and keep steadfastly before his mind the great truths and 
promises of the word of God, the sage retired ; and scarce- 
ly was the door closed when the recollection of all his 
sins of omission and commission rushed into the youth’s 


to madness. 








And he that would the cord unbind 

Shall have it for his gra-vat !” 

We offer these verses as a favourable specimen of this | 

effusion,—from which one might almost be led to SUS- | 

pect, that Scott at that time become ambitious of attain-| 

ing distinction on the Parnassian heights of the High | 
Street, or among the Arcadian bowers of the Cowgate. 





locality is undoubtedly the northern banks of the Solway, 
somewhere between the mouths of the rivers Nith and 
Annan. We can suppose Mannering, after taking a 
sketch of the old castle of Torthorwald, and desirous 
probably of crossing the country in the nearest direction, 
towards the magnificent ruins of New Abbey, (or as 
termed of old, Sweetheart Abbey,) getting involved 
amongst the hags and flows of Lochar-moss; and by 
holding wessel instead of easel, arriving at the ancient 
castle of Caerlaverock, (or Ellangowan,) in place of the 
village of that name,—although at the present day, a 
wayfarer might as well alight at the one as the other, 
seeing that the wealthy and worthy proprietor of the do- 
main* will admit not a single Mrs. M’Candlish to draw 
change, or sell a stoup of creature-comfort on his whole 
barony,—a circumstance, which all hunters after the an- 
tique will do well to provide against. Scott mentions, 
indeed, that he has copied his description of the “ Auld 
Place of Ellangowan” from the noble remains of Caer- 
laverock. ‘The “New Place,” however, has no repre- 
sentative at the present day, unless the small but com. 
fortable abode of a wo.thy tarimer, which stands close by, 
be taken as such. With respect to “ Warroch Point,” 
again, and the Bay, and the “ Gauger’s Loup,” all these 
are out of keeping with the scenery about Caerlaverock, 
where there is neither bay nor rock to be seen, and be- 
long evidently to the wild and picturesyue headlands 
about Colvend, farther down the Solway. We know of 
no representative for “ Portanferry;’ and ‘ Charlie’s 


* Mr. Constable Maxwel!, younger brother of Mr. Mar- 


mind, like aswarm of demons determined to lash his soul] maduke Maxwell of Terreggles, now claiming to be the 
As he combated with these horrible sensa-| representative of the ancient family of Nithsdale. 


mm 
ue 


tions, he became aware that his arguments were answered | direct lineal male descendant cf that noble house, how- 
by the sophistry of another, and that the dispute was no} ever, (7. e. of the Lord Maxwell who escaped in such a 


longer confined to his own thoughts. he Author of] remarkable manner from the ‘Tower in 1715, when both 
Evil was present in the room with him in bodily shape,| title and estates were forfeited,) is understood to be Wil- 


ld 


laying before him his sins in all their dafkest coiours, and} !iam Maxwell, Esq. of Carruchan, whose elder brother, 
urging suicide as the readiest mode of escaping from the} George Walter Maxwell, Esq., a young man of the high- 
misery of his thoughts. As the fated and influential] est promise, was drowned, while bathing in the Nith at 
hour rolled on, the terrors of the hateful presence grew| Dumfries, some years ago—an event which spread al- 





more confounding to the mortal senses of the victim, and] most universal] sorrow over the whole south of Scotland 
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Hope,” the hospit ible mansion of the inimitable « Dan- 
die,” is evidently situated somewhere in the south, or 
south-east part of Liddesdale. 

With reward to the living characters in the drama, 
is the same adinixture of reality and inven- 


acknow ledge 


again, there 


tion. Scott has since 


Jean Gordon, 
longing to Kirk Yetholniin Roxburghshire, the head ren- 
Scotland, for ages, of that wandering tribe 
particular account of this heroine 


dezvous in 
He afterwards gave a 
in one of a series of anonymous articles respecting the 
Scotish gipsies, which 
Blackwood'’s Magazine, (1817 we think) ; but the identity 
of their characters had been recognised by many long 
before the novelist himself divulged the fact; and the cir- 
cumstance was frequently laid hold of by his friends, 

tions and sly remarks, en- 
oanacknowledement of the 
Shand. But Scott con- 


swith the most admira- 


who, by means of — que 


deavoured to surprise him tot 
portraiture being the work of hi 
triy d to parry all 


and not unfrequently anticipated them by 


such mancmuvere 


ble adroitie 
some general remark of his As respects the charac- 
ter of Me 
ion, afew friends cunning 


betwixt Meg 


owl. 


vy, for instance, we h ive heard, th it on one occa- 


ly contrived to bring forward the 


resembl ince and the actual gipsy as a topic 





of discussion in Scott's presence, with the view of elicit- 
ing from him, either by word, tone, or look, some sign in 
proof of their su pact His pe rfect ey how- 
ever, entirely bailed them: and after seemingly a pause 
of rumination, he remarked, « Well, now, I would not be 
urprised if the author of the novel real/y had Jean Gor- 
don in his eve when he drew Meg Merrilies.” 

Jean had a large family of sons, all of whom came in 


Spike manner befit- 
r life. One 


ripsy named John- 


to their re sm 


due coursé 
freebooting m 
was murdered by 
aped the Scaiciel justice for nearly ten years ; 

rwards appre hende 1, tric !, an ls ‘nite need to 
execution. He before the 
fatal day, and fled to Holland, but Jean tracked his steps 
with the of the sleuth-hound ; 


ting their vag tbond and 
oft her sons mother ¢ 
son, Who ese 
but was aft 
however, 


contrive l to escape, 


steadiness and certainty 


he took refuge in Treland, but there she also dogged him 
vad him seized, brought back to Jedburgh and hanged. 
A farmer in the neighbourhood, meeting her some time 


afterwards, observed,—* So, Jean, you have got Rob 
Johnson hanged at last!” “Aye, gudeman,” she re- 
plied, exultingly, “and a’ that fu’ o’ gowd has na done 


it,”—holding up the corners of her apron with her two 
hands, 

The rest of 
all condemned to die on the 


Jean’s sons, it is said, to the number of 
ame day at Jed- 
The jury, 


‘ ieht, were 
burgh,—for what crime we have never heard. 
it seems, were divided in opinion, 
them who had slept 
liscussion, sud- 


among themselves, when one of 


during the greater part of the previous ( 


deny 
a’ /’—thus giving the casting vote for the condemnation 
of the criminals. Jean, who was present, only remarked, 
“The Lord help the innocent in a day like this!” Per- 
haps the manner of their death was the only consolation 
the poor woman had for this wholesale bereavement ; for 
the gipsies, like the Highland cattle-lifters—or “ gentle- 
men drovers,” as Evan Dhu Maccombish termed them— 
seem to have regarded the gallows as any thing but a dis- 
reputable mode of exit.t 

The incident introduced into the novel, of Brown, or 
Bertram, being lodged and protected by Meg Merrilies in 


awoke and exclaimed, “hang them a’—hang them 


* Introduction to the last edition, 1829. 

{ “But what can this end in, were he (Donald Bean 
Leen,) taken in such an act of appropriation 7” 

“To be sure he would die for the law, as many a 
pretty man has done before him.” 

« Die for the law?” . 

« Aye: that is, with the law, or by the law ; be strapped 
up on the kind gallows of Crieff, where his father died, 
and his goodsire died, and where I hope he’ll live to die 
himsel’, if he’s not shot or slashed in a creagh.” 

“You hope such a death for your friend, Evan ?” 

“And that do IT e’en; would you have me wish him 
die ona bundle of wet straw in yon den of his, like a 
mangy tyke ?"—Sce conversation between Waverley 
and Evan Dhu Maccombish— Waverley, vol. i. p. 189, 
Jast edition, 


d.* that the outline of 
the character of Meg Merrilies was taken from that of} had been always very kind to Jean and her tribe, had oc- 
a renowned matron of the gipsy tribe, be- | casion to go to Newcastle to collect money to pay his rent. 


appeared in the early numbers of 


and were debating | 
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darkness of moral corruption and depravity. The be- 
event in the history of Jean Gordon, and is detailed at}haviour of this poor woman at her death also displayed 
length by Scott in the article in Blackwood’s Magazine \ remarkable proofs of resolute fidelity and constancy of 
We shall give a more abridged ver-| her principle ; and the circumstances attending it, more- 
over, seem to have suggested to Scott, in his “ Heart of 
Mid-Lothian,” (although neither he nor any of his nu- 
merous “ illustrators” advert to the resemblance) the de- 
scription of the last scene of Madge Wildfire’s pilgrimage 
Upon his return through the Cheviot hills, he was be- | on earth. 

nighted and lost his a. At last he espied a light glim-| Jean was a keen politician and staunch Jacobite. Hap- 
mering through the bo/e of « lonely barn belonging to a| pening to be at Carlisle fair in the year 1746, the in. 
ruinous and deserted suit ea farm: offices, to which he di-| ‘habitants of which town had then embraced the Hanove- 
rected his way and knocked for admission. The door|rian cause with as much readiness as they had opened 
was opened by Jean Gordon, whom there was no inis-| their gates to the Highlanders in the preceding year, she 
taking from her remarkably tall and commanding figure— openly taunted the rabble for their faithlessness in terms 
being upwards of six feet high—and striking features, | of bitter reproach. The infuriated mob seized upon her, 
Jean set upa joyful shout of recognition, and insisted on | ¢ carried her to Eden, and there ducked her to death. But 
the farmer dismounting and taking up his lodgings for|the operation was no easy one, for Jean, although then 
the night—a request or command which he had no means old, was still a powerful woman, and as often as she got 
of disputing. Upon entering the barn he found Jean her head above the water, she shouted out in defiance of 
alone. She had been making great preparations for sup-| her murderers, “ Charlie yet! Charlie yet !” 

per, and he observed that at least a dozen guests, of her We shail have more to szy, in a subsequent part of our 
own tribe doubtless, were expected. This was a dismal memoir, respecting the singular people to whom Jean be- 
prospect to the poor farmer, who felt in imagination his longed, who, in the early part of the fourteenth century, 
cash—being almost every farthing he was worth in the | overspread Europe like a land-flood, coming no one knew 
|whence or why, and who have preserved the secret of 
and even of their mother tongue with such 





an old desolate building near Dandentie was a te 


before referred to. 
sion of it. 
The tenant of Lochside, a farm near Yetholm, who 





world—slipping out of his pocket, if not the edge of a 
whinger across his throat. His fears seemed on the point of | their origin, 
being realised sooner than he expected, for Jean instantly | singular fidelity. We need only remark here, that their 
demanded what money he had about him? The ques-|habits and appearance are not yet so much matter of his- 
tion, however, proceeded from a ve ry different motive than |tory even in the Lowlands of Scotland, but that many 
In short, she insisted upon kee p-| will recognise from personal recollection the fidelity of 
our author’s description of them. We have already no- 
ticed that Scott recollected of seeing a graud-daughter of 
Jean’s, named Madge Gordon in his childhood, 
Respecting another of the characters in Guy Manner- 
ing—Dominie Sampson—we have already given, in an 
early part of our narrative, somewhat irregularly perhaps, 
the affecting outline of the original furnished by. Scott 
found traveling altogether penniless. After giving him | himself:—That he was actually tutor in the family of a 
supper, she made him lie down, but it is needless to say | gentleman of large but encumbered property and indolent 
he felt little inclination to sleep. About midnight the | dis Ly ; that death swept off all the sons of the latter 
gang returned with their various articles of plunder, — ry one; debts increased and funds diminished, until 
the poor farmer heard them recount their achievements | he was rouped out ; and that he dropped down dead at 
in language that made him shudder. They were not ‘the threshold, when about to remove from the house of 
long in discovering that a stranger was in the dwelling, | his fathers, leaving an only daughter, now far advanced 
and demanded of Jean who he was. “ E’en the win-|in life, penniless and unprotected. That the tutor, roused 
some guid man of Lochside, puir body,” she answered, | to the exertion of talents which he never before dreamt of 
“he’s been away to Newcastle seeking siller to pay his | possessing, opened a little school, and supported his 
rent, but deil-be-lickit he’s been able to gather in, and sae patron’s child for the rest of her life, treating her with the 
he’s e’en gaun hame again wi’ a toom purse and a sair|same humble observance and devoted attention, which he 
heart.” Notwithstanding this explanation, and the earn-| had used towards her in the days of her prosperity. 
est remonstrances of Jean, they searched the farmer’s In the tutor of the novel, however, we find that, as in all 
pockets, but finding only a few shillings in them, they | his other characters, Scott has pressed in traits from more 
thought the prize not worth appropriating ; and after a|originals than one. The dress, demeanour, and circym- 
hearty carousal, all lay down to sleep. At daybreak Jean | stances of the Dominie at college, are the exact counter- 
roused her guest, and escorted him some miles on his road | part of those of hundreds of poor country lads taken by 
homewards; and at parting restored the whole of his mo-|their parents from the plough-tail and the hirsel, who 
ney, nor would accept a farthing in return for her hospi-|doom them to a probation of schooling and starvation, in 
tality and fidelity. the hope of one day seeing “ their bairn wag his pow in 
In the same article, Scott tells us of a similar incident|a poopit.” Those of our readers who have attended the 
as the above befalling his own grandfather. He was| university of “ Auld Reckie,” must be familiar with the 
riding over Charter-house moor, then a very extensive | appearance of many a Dominie Sampson, in as far as re- 
common, when he suddenly fell among a large band of|gards the outward insignia of rusticity and poverty. ‘This 
gipsies. They instantly seized on his horse’s bridle with | is a species of ambition, we believe, peculiar to the peas- 
many shouts of welcome, exclaiming (for he was well|antry of Scotland, and may be considered as at once a 
known to them) that they had often dined at his expense, | blessing and a bane to them.* _ If it manifests a high and 
and now he must stay and share their good cheer.|salutary state of moral feeling on the one hand, the result 
“ My ancestor,” continues Scott, “was a little alarmed,|of it but too frequently terminates in entailing a burden 
for, like the good man of Lochside, he had more money | of misery equally on the parents and the unhappy being, 
about his person than he cared to risk in such society.} who, disappointed in all his hopes and struggles for pre- 
However, being naturally a bold, lively spirited man, he |ferment or employment in the way of his profession, has 
entered into the humour of the thing, and sat down to|at the same time been rendered utterly unfit for resuming 
the feast, which consisted of all the varieties of game, jthe homely labours from which he was unadvisedly taken 
poultry, pigs, and so forth, that could be collected by a]—returning, in short, and lowering his ideas and deport- 
wide and indiscriminate system of plunder, ‘The dinner | ment, to the humble duties of his original station. Many 
was a very merry one; but my relative got a hint from] of our brightest ornaments in learning and science, it is 
some of the older gipsies to retire just when true, have sprung from such a source, and it is the fatal 
error of the poor cottar that he looks only to these exam- 


he at first suspected. 
ing his purse for the night, as the bairns, she said, some- 
times got out of her guiding now-a-days, and neglected 
the old gipsy law of respecting the property of their 
benefactors. Tler guest, scarcely half satisfied with this 
explanation, had no alternative but to surrender his cash, 
the whole of which she took with the exception of a few 
shillings, remarking that it would be suspicious were he 











‘The mirth and fun grew fast and furious,’ 





and, mounting his horse accordingly, he took French} * Even to this day our rural population, like their fic- 


leave of his entertainers, but without experiencing the |titious but worthy representative, David Deans, regard a 
least breach of hospitality. 
at this festival.” 

It is pleasing to find such sparks of the primitive good-| rank or profession whatever. 
ness of our nature breaking out even through the veriest/ing obtain amongst them, 


I believe Jean Gordon was! minister of the church as being an infinitely greater 
character than a landed proprietor, or indeed any other 
And long may such a feel- 
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ples of successful genius, and flatters himself that his 
«“ own boy,” for the sake of whose education he pinches 
and pares, rises early, and lies down late, eats dry bread, 
and drinks cold water, (to use the language of Scott,) is 
equally gifted by nature and disposition to prove a burn- 
ing and shining light in his native land. There is much 
in all this that is to be regretted, in an individual sense, 
but there is also much that is pleasing and elevating, na- 
tionally speaking ; and he must be a bolder speculator on 
the subject of human economy than we are, who would 
express a wish to see this feeling of ambition eradicated 
from the minds of our peasantry. 

But to return to the case in point. If Scott drew the 
private history and outward condition of the Dominie 
from the sources above mentioned, we have pretty cer- 
tain evidence of his being indebted to another original 
for his personal figure and appellation.* This was a 
young man named James Sanson, son of James Sanson, 
tacksman of Berkhill-side mill, in the parish of Leger- 
wood, Berwickshire; and his history is in the highest 
degree interesting and affecting. He received his early 
education at a country school, and afterwards attended 
successively the colleges of Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
where he became a profound classic scholar and meta- 
physician, and was equally distinguished for his retired 
and modest disposition. After being licensed, he was 
much admired as a preacher, but wanting interest to ob- 
tain him preferment, he was obliged to resort to the usual 
expedient of unpatronised divines—teaching—for a sub- 
sistence. Having saved the sum of twenty-five pounds, 
he conceived the idea of a pedestrian excursion into Eng- 
land, the greatest part of which he traversed ; and happen- 
ing to return by Harwich, the sight of the Dutch passage 
boats tempted him to take a trip to the continent. He 
travelled through the Netherlands, and a great portion of 
Germany, and returned with fully two-thirds of his twen- 
ty-five pounds in his pocket. It was supposed that he 
had been maintained, during his peregrinations, chiefly 
by the hospitality of the convents. After his return he 
became tutor in the family of the Reverend Lawrence 
Johrston, minister of Earlston, (Erchildoun) and after- 
wards in that of Mr. Thomas Scott, uncle of the subject 
of our memoir, whose family then resided at Ellieston, in 
the county of Roxburgh. Whilst superintending the 
education of Mr. Scott’s children, he was appointed to the 
charge of Carlenridge (or Caerlanrigg) chapel,t apper- 
taining to the parish of Harwick. He still continued, 
however, to attend to the education of Mr. Scott's family 
during the week, and it was at this period he is supposed 
first to have been honoured with the denomination of 
Dominie Sanson, which he afterwards bore. The origin 
of that of the tutor in the novel will at once be perceived 
by our readers. The subsequent fate of this poor man 
was peculiarly unhappy. He accepted the office of chap- 
lain to the tenants of the Earl of Hopetoun at the mines 
of Leadhills; the noxious effluvia of the mineral soon 
began to undermine his health, but his keen sense of duty 
made him persevere in his vocation. He first lost his 
teeth, next became totally blind, and death soon termi- 
nated all his earthly toils. He is said to have been a man 
of many amiable virtues; simple, manly, faithful and af- 
fectionate. In person, he seems to have been almost the 
exact counterpart of his prototype in the novel—huge 
and clumsy in his limbs, and ludicrously awkward in his 
motions; but those who knew him forgot the ungainli- 
ness of the casket in the preciousness of the jewel it con- 
tained. 





* See «« Chambers’s Illustrations.” 

The present holder of this charge is the Rev. Henry 
Scott Riddell, author of the “ Songs of the Ark,” and many 
of the most beautiful lyrics in our language; and who 
seems to have succeeded to the amiable simplicity and in- 
tegrity of character, as well as the pastoral duties of his 
unfortunate predecessor. 

+ Were we to imitate some of Scott’s illustrators in 
drawing parallels between real and fictitious characters, 
from some similar traits or incidents in their history, we 
would find another original for the Dominie in no less a 
personage than Sir Isaac Newton! The circumstance of 
the Dominie’s forgetting himself over a volume, when 
half-way up the ladder in the library at Woodburne, and 
standing there until the servant pulled him by the coat 


es 
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The character of Dandie Dinmont -,>rds another in-] ought almost to reconcile us to the circumstance, as im. 
stance of Scott’s singular power of throwing the indi-| plying a cheerful acquiescence in the great change that 
vidual characteristics of a whole community into one! awaited him. None but a mind reconciled to such an 
portrait. When the novel first came out, all Liddesdale | event could have felt himself done “a great deal of good” 
was in a ferment, like a bee-hive in a sunny day, andj to, by obtaining a glimpse of the amusements which con- 
much coy bantering took place among the “lads” re-| stituted so great a portion of his earthly enjoyment, and 
specting the individual amongst them entitled to the; which he was perfectly conscious he would never enjoy 
honour of representing the gudeman of Chartieshope.| more. 

Perhaps we should rather say the opprodium; for (will| Respecting Counsellor Pleydell, it is said that his like- 
it be credited?) many amongst them, who thought the! ness has been distinctly recognised in the person of the 
cap fitted themselves rather closely, absolutely expressed | late Mr. Crosbie, once the most celebrated pleader at the 
the highest indignation at being identified with a charae-| Scotish bar; but, we confess, we are utterly unable to 
ter which was in itself enough to redeem the ruined credit} discover this alleged identity, in as far as we have been 
of a nation! General suspicion, however, attached to}enabled to obtain information concerning the character 
the late Mr. James Davidson, a tenant of Lord Douglas, | of that eminent counsellor, Mr, Chambers, who con- 
as being Dandie’s more immediate prototype, both from|fesses himself a proselyte to the above opinion, has, in 
the striking points of resemblance in their personal quali} his “ Hlustrations of the Author of Waverley,” given a 
ties of blunt honesty, personal strength and hardihood,} pretty full, and we believe accurate, sketch of the habits 
and from Davidson's being actually the owner of a family} and history of that gentleman; but the narrative, in our 
of terriers, of the generic names of Pepper and Mustard.} opinion at least, establishes rather the dissimilarity than 
Scott, in his late edition of the novel, so far acknow-| the identity of their characters. Mr. Crosbie seems to 
ledges the truth of the conjecture, but observes, that there; have been a regular nichtly debauchee; even in the ze- 
were, at least, a dozen of stout Liddesdale yeomen with | nith of his fame, not unfrequently reeling directly from 
whom he had been acquainted, and whose hospitality he| his cups to the court; and, upon one occasion, so far 
shared in his rambles through that wild country, at atime} ‘left to himself,” as to mistake the party by whom he 








tail, and told him dinner waited, is taken from an anec- 





when it was totally inaccessible save in the manner de- 
scribed in the novel, who might lay claim to identity with 


the rough but faithful, generous, and hospitable farmer. | 


Mr. Davidson, Scott tells us, resided at Hindlee, a wild 
farm on the very edge of the Teviotdale mountains, and 
bordering close on Liddesdale, where the rivers and 
brooks divide as they take their course to the eastern and 
western seas. His passion for the chase in all its forms, 
but especially for fox-hunting, in the fashion described 
in the novel, in conducting of which he was skilful be- 
yond most men in the South Highlands, was the distin- 
guishing point in his character. When the tale on which 
these comments are written became rather popular, the 
name of Dandie Dinmont was generally given to him, 
which Mr. Davidson received with great good humour, 
only saying, while he distinguished the author by the 
name applied to him in the country—where the surname 
of Scott is so common—* that the sheriff had not written 
about him mair than about ither folk, but only about his 
dogs.” , 

If it appear surprising to any one how these natives of 
the mountain-wild happened to fix with such accuracy on 
the real author of the novel, while all the rest of the 
world were so far “abroad” on the subject, it must be 
kept in mind, that Scott was perhaps the first and only 
literary man, of modern times at least, that had ever pene- 
trated into their sequestered vales,—a. circumstance of 
which they were well aware. 

Scott tells us, that an English lady of high rank and 
fashion, being desirous to possess a brace of the cele- 
brated Mustard and Pepper terriers, expressed her wishes 
in a letter, which was literally addressed to « Mr. Dandi 
Dinmont,” under which very general direction it reached 
Mr. Davidson, who was justly proud of the application, 
and failed not to comply with a request which did him 
and his favourite attendants so much honour. 

In Mr. Davidson, we have one of the most curious in- 
stances on record of “the ruling passion strong in death.” 
This worthy man died in January 1820, after a long ill- 
ness, during which he displayed the most sincere piety 
of mind and thankfuliess for the religious counsel of the 
parish clergyman. One day, about three weeks before 
his death, the hounds of a neighbouring proprictor started 
a fox almost opposite his bed-room window. Although 
almost in extremity, his eyes glistened with pleasure the 
moment he heard the sound, and he insisted on getting 
out of bed to view the chase. With great difliculty he 
crawled to-the window, and there saw part of the fun, as 
he termed it. When the clergyman called on him the 
same day, he said he had seen reynard once more, but 
had not seen his death. “If it had been the will of Prov 
dence,” he continued, “I would have liked to have been 
after him; but Iam glad that I got to the window, and 
I am thankful for what I saw, for it hag done me a great 
deal of good.” If there appears something in this inci- 
dent incompatible with the thoughts proper to a death- 
bed—and he knew he was dying—the concluding remark 





dote of the same sort told by Swift of the great philoso- 
pher. 


|had been employed, and absolutely plead the cause of 
his opponent. Pleydell is represented as being a man 
jof a very different stamp; conforming somewhat, no 
|doubt, to the jolly habits of the times, and occasionally 
| playing at high jinks on a Saturday evening; but by no 
jineans a habitual toper; always shrewd, clear-headed, 
'and ready for business ; and the last man in the world 
{likely to ruin himself by building a palace for a mansion- 
| house, and launching into extravagances beyond his means 
of supporting, as his supposed prototype did. Crosbie 
was a man of great wit and humour, but almost solely 
of those kinds adapted to the sphere of his profession, 
or the revels of a tavern; those of Pleydell, on the 
other hand, were more fitted for the drawing-room. With 
the one, in short, dissipation was, if not natural, at least 
habitual to an inveterate degree; with the other, it was 
the exception, and not the rule, to his conduct; nor is 
there in his habits of thought or action the slightest trait 
indicating the probability of a consummation to his ca- 


reer, so dismal as that of the unhappy Mr. Crosbie,— 


reckless drunkenness, and its consequences—self-degra- 
dation, worldly contempt, poverty, starvation, disease, 
utter desertion, and death.* 

Mr. Chambers has, we think, been more successful in 
| pointing out the original of “ Driver,’—not, however, 





Jin the person of Mr. Crosbie’s clerk, who, although of 


equally low and dissipated habits as he in the novel, is 


{said to have been a man of fully as much legal know- 


lledge, if not also of as much genuine wit, as his em- 
ployer—but in a sort of hanger-on of that personage, 
and denominated, from his close attendance on his tip- 
pling patron, his Shadow. We are told, it was actually 
true that this individual, like *“ Driver’ in the novel, 
could write as well and as guick, drunk as sober,— 
asleep as awake ; and it was one of his favourite jokes, 
that he meant to write out his will after death, and dis- 
pose of his legacies according to the demeanour of his 
relatives upoa the occurrence of that mournful event. 
Of the scoundrel Glossin we need say nothing. Un- 
fortunately there are but too many prototypes of his 
character among the votaries of '"hemis even at the pre- 
sent day; and it is to be feared too many Ellangowans 
also for these worst of harpies to prey upon. We say 
this in all reverence to the Fucu/ty, the character of 
which it would indeed ill beseem us to impugn. To 
adopt the language of Jonathan Oldbuck, “in a pro- 
fession where unbounded trust is necessarily reposed, 
there is nothing surprising that fools should neglect it 
in their idleness, and tricksters abuse it in their knavery.” 
* Guy Mannering” was rated by the erities much be- 
low its predecessor * Waverley,” on its first appearance. 


* This unfortunate gentleman, who had been, but a 
few years before, the admired and courted of the first 
circles of rank, fashion, and learning in Edinburgh, was, 
it is said, so utterly deserted at his death, (in 1785,) that 
there was not a single friend or attendant near him to 
close his eyes; and that the only persons who attended 
his funeral were a few strangers hired from the public 
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The story was less 
wcters less distine 


rv production ; but still, observe, 





—the char tly painted—in short, it was 


altogether a very infer 





it was a work of very considerable merit. It is very 
easy to perceive the reason of all this Jooks are sel- 
dom, now-a-days, judged of by their own merits, as in 


the days of Johnson, Addison, or Mackenzie. The lan- 


guage of modern criticism is chiefly relative, and con 


in the instituting a comparison be- 


Siets alinost solely 
tween the work in hand and some publication of th 


¢ of 0 
same nature which had previously been before the world, 


and upon which the public veto had been passe d, When 
« Waverley” came out, therefore, these literary censors 
were at a loss what to say,—they had no previous stand- 
ard to judge by, and like prudent men they waited until 


the opinion of tho 


should be heard. 


? 
te they a 


t fected to direct 
Their situation was a less 


» whiose tas 
uncomifort- 


able one, and their course more evident, When Its suc- 
cessor appeared. They had now an est iblished precedent 
. . . 
to judge by, and to work they weat, drawing compari- 
sons, and stretching parallels between the various Incl- 
1 é ae ' “4 T 
dents, scenes, and characters of the two books. he 


his n 


a 
o of critical investigation could only 


result of t ) 

} nfavourable. ‘The per 

prove, as We have stated it did, unfavourable. ne per- 

sonages in the second work wero all of a much lower 
tia rage hess: 

ihe critical exquisites 


grade than those in Waverl y. 


could not brook the idea of beine entertained with de- 
scriptions of the habits and adventures of gipsies, smug- 
glers, fox-hunters, and such like seum of mankind; and 
reckoned it derogat to their dignity to be introduced 
into such ¢ ynpany. 

Admitting, as we must do, that the novel is pitched in 
a somewhat lower tone than « Waverley,” we are yet 


ready to maintain, that in the main feature of it—the 


de picting of h ter—it is, on the 
scarcely inferior, and in some points superior, to its po- 
a more faithful, and 


chara whole, 





pular pre leceseor. ‘here cannot be 


melancholy tre of human life, than 
. 


he youth and manhood 
> Oxford 


therefore mor 





the contrast presented between t 





of Mannering,—the gay, 





scholar, his imagination redolent of blissful anticipations 
of Jove and happiness, and his path of life stret hed out 
before him in all the flattering hues of youthful enthu- 
siasm—changed into the haughty and stern. soldier, 


wealthy and renowned beyond almost his wishes, yet 
with all the early hopes of his heart blighted, and pur- 
sued by cankering sorrows wlite h are “a perpetual aloes 
in his cup of existence.” In how many bosoms does not 
the picture find a similitude ! 

Julia, wo confess, is no favourite of ours; and we 
h all her flippant and ill-timed 
tion of Nor is Luey 
whom we feel very warmly dis- 
For both these ladies, 
rt, every man who has mingled in general society 


readily give her up wi 


petulance to the castig the critics. 


Bertram a personage fo 


posed to put our lance in rest. 


howeve 
can be at no loss to find many prototypes,—and so far 
the author is vindicated. 

On the other hand, the faithful dominie, honest Din- 
mont, the spruce, witty, gallant, and sagacious Pleydell, 


the pompous Sir Robert Hazlewood, with his eternal 





? 


triads—his dee 
are master-pieces. We shall never forget the feelings of 
indignation on the cone hand, and admiration on the 
other, with which we witnessed tho respective personifi- 
cations of the faithful and affectionate tutor by the great 
buffoon of the cocknies, Liston, and our own admirable 
Mackay, 
(as usual 
amiable trait of the original was 






g, and opining, and considering—all 


In the hands of the former the character was 
that of a mere merry-andrew; not a single 
brought out; all seal 

In Mackay, 
again, the awkwardness und absence of mind of the ori- 
ginal are, as intended by the author, kept quite subordi- 
The scene 


‘lares his determination 


grimace, and floundering, and absurdity. 


nate—a mere set-oll to his better qualities. 


hich the 1 +} 
nm Waich the Worthy 


never to forsake the daughter of his “honoured mas- 
ter.” whatever be her fate or her fortunes, is one of the 
most touching passages in all Scott’s writings, and in 
the hands of our favourite actor it loses nothing of its 


pathos, It is not the lucre—it Is not the lucre (reject- 
ing the profk ed recompense for his services)—but that 
I, that have ate of her father’s loaf, and drank of his cup 
for twenty years aud more—to think that I am going to 
leave her—and to leave her in distress and dolour,.—No, 
Miss Lucy, you need never think it! You would not 
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probable—the incidents less natural! you use me wors. than a messan? No, Miss Lucy Ber- 


j tram, while [ live { will not separate from you. I'll be 
‘no burden—I have thought how to prevent that. But 
as Ruth said unto Naomi, ‘ Entreat me not to leave 
| thee , nor to depart from thee: for whither thou goest I 
will go, and where thou dwellest I will dwell; thy peo- 
ple shall be my people, and thy God shall be my God. 
Where thou diest will I die, and there will I be buried. 
The Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught but death 
do part thee and me!” 

But there is perhaps nothing in this novel that de- 
monstrates so strongly Scott’s philosophical and seem- 
ingly intuitive knowledge of human nature, as in the 
concluding scene of the desperado Hatteraick’s* career. 
When reproached by Mac Morlan, for having concluded 


his accomplice Glossin, the wretch replies—* Virtue !— 
donner! [ was always faithful to my ship-owners—al- 
ways accounted for cargo to the last stiver” He then 
the fate of the vessel and other business matters to the 
mercantile house at Flushing, and thereupon deliberately 
This is a fine, though fearful illustra- 
tion of the “soul of goodness in things evil.” 

The observations of Sir Robert Hazlewood of Hazle- 
wood, baronet, (in whom we think we recognise the 
same original whom Allan Cunningham has gibbeted in 
his * Paul Jones’—it would be indelicate to surviving 
friends to speak more plainly,) respecting the encroach- 
ments of the democracy on the theretofore exclusive ha- 
bits and privileges of their superiors, would seem rather 
more applicable to the present times than the period re- 
ferred to in the novel.—*« These are dreadful times, in- 
deed, my worthy neighbour !—days when the bulwarks 
of society are shaken to their mighty base, and that 
rank, which forms, as it were, its highest grace and or- 
nament, is mingled and confused with the viler parts of 
the architecture. O' my good Mr. Gilbert Glossin, in 
my time, sir, the use of swords and pistols, and such 
honourable arms, was reserved by the nobility and gen- 
try to themselves, and the disputes of the vulgar were 
decided by the weapons which nature had given them, 
or by cudgels cut, broken, or hewed out of the next 
wood, But now, sir, the clouted shoe of the peasant 
galls the kibe of the courtier. The lower ranks have 
their quarrels, sir, and their points of honour, and their 
revenges, which they must bring, forsooth, to fatal arbi- 
trement !” 

One of the principal objections to “ Guy Mannering, 
was the astral agency introduced, and the faithful fulfil- 
ment of the mutual predictions of Mannering and Meg 
Merrilies, respecting the fate of young Bertram. With- 
out attempting to vindicate the orthodoxy of judicial 
astrology, Scott; in his recent introduction ‘to the novel, 
endeavours to justify the employment of such agency, 
as being not only consonant with the general belief of 
the times referred to, but from the fact that the doctrine 
even at the present day retains some votaries. He men- 
tions, in particular, a remarkable case of a late eminent 
professor of legerdemain, who constructed a scheme of 
his own nativity, calculated according to such rules of 
art as he could collect from the best astrological authors. 
The result of the past he found agreeable to what had 
hitherto befallen him, but in the important prospect of 
the future a singular difficulty occurred. There were 
two years, during the course of which he could by no 
means obtain any direct knowledge, whether the subject 
of the scheme would be dead or alive. Anxious con- 
cerning so remarkable a circumstance, he gave the 
scheme to a brother astrologer, who was also baffled in 
the same manner. At one period he found the native, 
or subject, was certainly alive; at another, that he was'| 
unquestionably dead ; but a space of two years extend- | 
ed betwixt these two terms, during which he could find | 
no certainty as to his death or existence. The astrolo- 
ger noted the remarkable circumstance in his diary, and 
continued his exhibitions in various parts of the empire | 
until the period was about to expire during which his | 
existence had been warranted as actually ascertained. | 


iangs himself. 


” 





*'T'bis personage is supposed to be intended for al 
likeness of a famed smuggler, named Yawkins, who, 
about the same period, was the terror of all the revenue 





gousent to put forth your father’s poor dog; and would 


officers on the shores of the Solway. 


a life speat without a single virtue, with the murder of 


occupies his last hour in writing a particular account of 


his various tricks of legerdemain, the hands, whose ac- 
tivity had so often baffled the closest observer, suddenly 
lost their power, the cards dropped from them, and he 
sunk down a disabled paralytic. In this state the artist 
languished for two years, when he was at length remov- 
ed by death. “The fact, if truly reported,” observes 
Scott, in reference to the preceding story—which is cer- 
tainly quite as remarkable and incredible as that in the 
novel—* is one of those singular coincidences which oc- 
casionally appear, differing so widely from ordinary cal- 
culation, yet without which irregularities human life 
would not present to mortals, looking into futurity, the 
abyss of impenetrable darkness which it is the pleasure 
of the Creator it should offer to them. Were every 
thing to happen in the ordinary train of events, the fu- 
ture would be subject to the rules of arithmetic, like the 
chances of gaming. But extraordinary events, and won- 
derful runs of luck, defy the calculations of mankind, 
and throw impenctrable darkness on future contingen- 
cies.” Scott also tells us in the same place that he had 
recently (date 1829) been honoured with a letter from 
a gentleman deeply skilled in astrological mysteries, of- 
fering to calculate his own nativity; but it was found 
impossible to procure the proper data for the construction 
of a horoscope. 

But although our author thus seemingly avows his 
belief in the possibility of such secret influences, he was 
very far from being a proselyte to that faith which attri- 
butes to a special destiny every action and incident of 
human existence ; the tendency of which, were it once 
established, would utterly deprive man of that «free 
agency” which reason and religion alike assign to his 
character. No man was more sensible than he of the 
duty and efficacy of individual exertion in the construc- 
tion of one’s own fortunes; or that, in the language of 
the poct,— 


«“ We are ourselves our own distress, 
We make ourselves our happiness.” 


Talking with his laly one day about an individual who 
had been remarkably fortunate in life, which circumstance 
the latter seemed inclined to impute mainly to luck,— 
“ Ah, mamma!” replied Scott, (by which title he usually 
familiarly addressed her,) “you may say as you like, 
but take my word for it, tis skill leads to fortune.’’* 

But we must pass on to another part of our subject. 

We alluded, in a previous part of our narrative, to 
Scott's excursion to France in 1815, immediately after 
the battle of Waterloo, and to two works, one a poem, 
the other in prose, the result of that journey, and which 
were published the same year,—the first in his own 
name, the Jatter anonymous. Of the poem we have al- 
ready-spoken, as being a failure; but the prose volume 
was eagerly and universally read ; and as it was pretty 
well known who was the writer, it led the public farther 
and farther astray, respecting the authorship of « Wa- 
verley” and “Guy Mannering,” the latter of which 
works appeared almost at the same moment. 

“ Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,” for so was the work 
entitled, was well deserving of all its popularity, and 
presents in every respect one of the most pleasing con- 
trasts which could be desired to the lucubrations of most 
of our modern tourists and travellers. It gives a most 
minute, yet lively account of the various classes of so- 
ciety in Flanders and France—their manners, occupations, 
institutions, buildings, agriculture,—in short, one would 
be led to suppose that the author had dedicated years of 
personal observation, study, and enquiry, to qualify him- 
self for the undertaking. ‘I'he plan of the work, too, is 
no less happily conceived than delightfully executed : 
the letters are addressed to several imaginary kinsfolk in 
Scotland, and the contents are varied so as to suit their 
different supposed tastes. For instance, his descriptions 
of the ladies, their dress, appearance, amusements, &c., 
are addressed “to his sister Margaret ;” his observa- 
tions on fortifications, stormings, battles, &c. are “to 








his cousin the Major ;” his political retrospects and _re- 
marks are for the benefit “of his cousin Peter,” &c. 
We thus, as it were, have a different style of writing in 


At last, while he was exhibiting to a numerous audience | almost every epistle, and the interest of the redder is 
kept delightedly alive to the very last. 
and succinct view of the state of public parties and pub- 


We have a clear 


* This is exactly the Kunst macht Gunst of Aldo- 


brand Oldbuck. 
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lic feeling in France and the Netherlands, betwixt the! of Napoleon’s cavalry advanced to the charge from the loo.” Such is the history of these works, which we have 
periods of Bonaparte’s abdication in 1814, and his me- heights of La Belle Alliance, to that when a from what Ailie Gourlay terms “a sure hand. 





teor-like reappearance in 1815; and we may mention, It would have been a blessing for all parties, had Mr. 
by the way, that he points out in the most forcible man- Constable been less accommodating to the author on 
ner the absurdity of that most impolitic measure of the 
allies—the union of Holland and Belgium. His obser-| put spurs to his horse towards the village of Genappe—|ready money which he thus possessed that induced him 
vations on this subject are indeed so strongly prophetic) with all the coolness of observation which distinguished |to launch out into those extravagant schemes which he 
of what has subsequently proved the result of the expe-|the bearing of the two great commanders themselves on | carried into execution. But both author and publisher 
riment, as well as so just and philosophic in a more ge-| that eventful day. Scott had taken the greatest pains seemed equally intoxicated with the success of his works, 
neral sense, that we cannot forbear quoting a few sen-| to collect the most authentic information from the most/and the nature of their dealings was perhaps without 
tences. “I am no friend,” he says, “to the modern}authentic sources, consisting chiefly of the testimony of}any parallel either in literature or commerce. Not to 
political legerdemain, which transfers cities and districts! the commanding officers on both sides who witnessed, | speak of the extravagant remuneration for books already 
from one state to another, substituting the ‘ natural) without being personally involved in, the hideous scene | before the world, and advances for books in progress, it 
boundaries,’ (a phrase invented by the French to justify | of carnage. His account of it, therefore, has all the re-{afterwards appeared that large sums were granted for 
their own usurpations,) by assuming a river or a chain! commendation of truth, enhanced by his inimitable gift] works, which, if ever contemplated, were at least never 


| « The desolator desolate, 


The victor overthrown” — : ipa 5 
these occasions ; for it was assuredly the command of 


of mountains, or some other geographical line of de-| of description, and seasoned with many interesting indi-| written, or even begun. In the height of their apparent 
marcation, instead of the moral limits which have been! vidual incidents which his anxious researches enabled | prosperity, Mr. Constable one day disclosed to a friend 
drawn, by habits of faith and loyalty to a particular sove-| him to pick up. In other respects, the work is valuable |his own view of the way in which he stood towards 
reign or form of government, by agreenient in political) in a historical sense, as giving a faithful picture of the |Scott. “ Scott,” said he, with the humorous expression 
and religious opinions, and by resemblance of language! internal economy of France and the Netherlands at the | peculiar to him, “ is just like Dr. Gillespie’s cow. The 
and manners; limits traced at first, perhaps, by the in-| above period, and the appearance, productions, popula-|cow was the first mi/ker in the whole parish, but yet the 
fluence of chance, but which have been rendered sacred) tion, commerce, &c. of the two nations. | doctor had to bring her tu the market. ‘ Doctor, doctor,’ 
and indelible by long couse of time, and the habits| “ Paul’s Letters” were, like Scott’s other works, from | said every body, ‘what's making you sell your cow—her 
which it has gradually fostered. * * * Hither a\+* Waverley” downwards, published by Mr. Constable, |that gies sae muckle milk ?’ «I'll tell ye that, may be,’ 
general indifference to the form of government and its| with whom he had already commenced that pernicious | answered the doctor, ‘at the conclusion of the market.’ 
purposes has been engendered in those whom superior! system of prospective payment for his labours, by bills] Accordingly, having disposed of his cow, and jogging 
force has thus rendered the sport of circumstances ; or,) and otherwise, which, almost unavoidably giving rise to}home in the evening with his neighbours, he was re- 
where the minds of the population are of a higher and | a course of reciprocal accommodation, ultimately involv-| quested to explain his reason for parting with so valua- 
more vigorous order, the forced transference has only/ed him in the downfall of that great publishing estab- | ble an animal. ‘ Ou, ye see, gentlemen,’ quoth the doctor, 
served to increase their affection to the country from!lishment. Of this mode of transacting business, the |‘ there’s nae doubt my cow was the best in the parish, 
vhich they have been torn, and their hatred against that) work we have been speaking of is an instance. Scott |so far as giving milk was concerned ; but then ye maun 
* x * Itis|/had got into the full (and we make neither hesitation | tak’ another thing into account—there was deil ane that 





to which they have been subjected. 
certain, that this iniquitous habit of transferring alle-/nor apology for adding, foolish) career of purchasing, | needed sae muckle meat. First, ye see, she took her ain 
giance in the gross from one state to another, without} planting, and building at Abbotsford, which, indeed, he |meat—then she took Bruckie’s—and then she would hae 
consulting either the wishes or the prejudices of those | had commenced almost immediately upon his removal | Hawkie’s—and after a’ she wad roar for mair!’ That,” 
from whom it is claimed, has had the former conse-/ thither. concluded the bookseller, “is Walter Scott.” 

quences of promoting a declension of public spirit} Ina letter to the Reverend T. F. Dibdin, dated « Ab- | But we have not yet arrived at the proper period for 
among the smaller districts of Germany. Upon the/botsford, by Melrose, 3d May, 1812,” occurs a passage |fully unfolding the pecuniary transactions between Scott 
map, indeed, the new acquisitions are traced with the! which demonstrates sufficiently the promptitude and en-|and his publisher ; and we will, in the mean time, say a 
same colour which distinguishes the original dominions! thusiasm with which Scott set about his improvements | few words respecting the private history of the latter, up 
of the state to which they are attached ; and in the ac-!on his recent purchase. He says, alluding in the/to the period we are now speaking of. 

companying Gazetteer, we read that such a city, with its} first place to the sale of the celebrated Roxburghe col- | Archibald Constable was born in the year 1778, at a 
liberties, containing so many thousand souls, forms now | lection of books and documents, the use of which had | hamlet on the skirts of Kelly Law in the “east neuk of 
a part of the population of such a kingdom. But can | been of such material service to him in his antiquarian | Fife.” His parentage was very humble, and his early 
this be seriously supposed (at least until the lapse of} labours, and which was brought to the hammer in the |education proportionately disadvantageous, but having 
centuries) to convey to the subjects thus transferred that} same month—* The Roxburghe sale sets my teeth on|shown a decided turn for books, he was indentured with 


love and affection to their new dynasty of rulers, that | edge. But if I can trust mine eyes, there are now twelve Mr. Peter Hill, bookseller in Edinburgh—the friend and 





reverence for the institutions in church and state, those | masons at work on a cottage and offices at this little farm | correspondent of Burns, and who is still living—with 
wholesome and honest prejudices in favour of the poli-| which I purchased last year. Item I have planted thirty | whom he served his apprenticeship. About the begin- 
tical society to which we belong, which go so far in) acres, and am in the act of walling a garden. Item I|ning of the present century, he set up business for him- 
forming the love of our native country ! ¢ Care I for the 
limbs, the thewes, the sinews of a man !—give me the|it, ‘ porridge ever mair.’ So, on the whole, my teeth} part of the Royal Exchange buildings 
spirit’ and when the stipulations of a treaty, or the de-| must get off edge as those of the fox with the grapes in|!an’s close, High street, exactly opposite the Cross—or 
i Mount of Proclamation,” as Hogg terms it in his Chal- 


have a wife and four bairns, erying, as our old song has|self in an exceedingly “small way.” His shop formed 
s, next door to Al- 





crees of a conqueror, can transfer with the lands and/ the fable.” 
houses the love, faith, and attachment of the inhabit-} Like Jealousy—Scott’s rage for possessing and mefa-|dee manuscript. It was at first a mere box of a place, 


| is his business and stock increased, he enlarged his 


ants, I will believe that such arondissements make a} morphosing (the only appropriate term we can think of, | but : 
wholesome and useful part of the state to which they ithough somewhat at the expense of grammar) seemed | premises by opening « communication with the tenements 
are assigned, Until, then, the attempt seems much like|to increase by what it fed on. Wing after wing was|behind. He directed his attention chief) 
that of a charlatan who should essay to engraft, as ajadded to his house: plantation after plantation arose on | tion of old and rare works,* for which, indeed, he had 
useful and serviceable limb, upon the person of one pa-}his farm; and farm after farm was attached to his pro-|an absolute passion, and this circumstance soon attracted 
tient, the arm or leg he has just amputated from an-|perty. The value of the land which he thus became /|to his premises the numerous hunters after the curious 
other.” We will only remark upon the preceding ob-| possessed of we have already noticed.* In fact, his pur-|and antique with whom Edinburgh was then rife, in- 
servations, that it is to be lamented how seldom the} chasse were, to use a modish phrase, the talk of the |cluding Leyden, Heber, Dalzell, Scott, &c. Of this, 
opinions of statesmen and the measures of governments| whole district, and that neither measured nor compli- however, we have before spoken, as well as of his com- 
are dictated by the wisdom accruing from a knowledge} mentary: it became a popular observation among the | mencing law-stationer, in which branch of his trade al- 
of human nature, such as is manifested by the writer. | rustics in that quarter, that they would wish tor no am-/ most his only source of profit for some time was in the 
toler fortune, than “ just the length and breadth o’ them- | sale of Heinneccius’ Pandects to the law-students. While 
jselves in land, within half a mile o’ the shirra’s house.” |yet struggling with “ poortith cauld,” he engaged the 





fly to the collec- 








Scott’s description of the battle of Waterloo is at 





once the most minute and intelligible, and at the same| 


It may be imagined, therefore, that Scott was contin- 


jaflections of the daughter of Mr. Willison, a wealthy 
printer in Edinburgh. ‘This connection seems to have 


time animated, that has ever been penned of it, or per- 

haps any other. And here we may observe, that we can/ ually in need of money to prosecute his plans, and on }arisen through the medium of the Edinburgh Review, 
scarcely imagine a finer contrast, or what better exem-| these emergencies he resorted to Mr. Constable, who, | (started in 1802,) the publication of which Constable 
plifies the versatility of his powers, than is presented in/ acting as a sort of literary pawnbroker, took the author’s| was lucky enough to obtain, and of which Mr. Willison 
his account of it and of “ Flodden Field.” In the poem, | talents and popularity in pledge for his advances in cash{was printer. The old gentleman discountenanced his 
writing as a poet, and of the chivalric times when indi-| to him. It was thus that in 1815, soon after the news addresses, but the young lady consulted her own incli- 
vidual prowess was almost the sole arbitrator of the}of the battle of Waterloo, Scott applied to Constable for. ——— 

field, he carries us headlong into the me/ée, and inspires ' | | 








a pecuniary accommodation, when the latter offered him} * The sign above his door bore, in large characters, 
us with all that reckless and heady enthusiasm which} 1000/. for some work upon that event. The proposition the words “ Scarce Books.” Shortly after setting up, 
animated the living combatants on that “ field of skulls.” | was agreed to, the money paid down, Scott set off to and when his stock was perhaps somewhat akin in value 
In his description of the later, though not less memora-} France, and the result was, the production of “ Paul’s to that of the apothecary in Hamlet, the public were 


ble engagement, he lays down the mutual preparations} Letters,” and the accompanying poem entitled « Water-| amused one morning on finding the preposition “ of” 


| 





of attack and defence, and the disposition of the two are —_ - inserted betwixt the adjective and substantive, (by some 
mies, with all the mathematical precision of a modern} * It has been calculated that the present estate of Ab-| wag during the night,) thus advertising to the world that 
military tactician; and we are made to regard the con-/botsford, which scarcely brings in 700/. a-year, must|the Bibliopole was “ Scarce of Books.” The joke was 
duct of the whole battlk—from the moment the clouds} have cost the purchaset at least 50,0002 | perhaps rather {00 just to be pleasant. 
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nation; and soon after the nuptial knot was tied, we] “I sat down with humble obedience, and endeavoured 
believe, her parent became reconciled to the match, and,|to note the features of him with whom I now found my- 
if we are rightly informed, gave his son-in-law consider-|self so unexpectedly in society. But on this point I 
able assistance in the world.* The publication of the lean give your reverence no satisfaction; for besides the 
Review, however, was the great means of helping him jobseurity of the apartment, and the fluttered state of my 
onward, and his little dingy premises became the rendez-|own nerves, I seemed to myself overwhelmed with a 
vous of almost all the literati in Edinburgh. Our read- | sense of filial awe, which prevented my noting and re- 
ers will perhaps recollect, that it was here the curious /cording what it is probable the personage before me 
fanciful scene between the ideal Captain Clutterbuck, | might most desire to have concealed. Indeed, his figure 
and the #ido/on of the author of Waverley, detailed in} was so closely veiled and wimpled, either with a mantle, 
the captain’s letter to the Rev. Dr. Dryasdust, which | morning-gown, or some such loose garb, that the verses 
forms the original introduction to the Fortunes of Nigel, |of Spenser might well have been applied,— 

is represented to have taken place. As both Mr. Con- 
stable and his premises are particularly alluded to in this 
humorous epistle, we will extract the passage more im- 
mediately referring to them. 

After alluding to the loss of an early and esteemed |I must, however, go on as I have begun, to apply the 
literary friend, the captain continues :—* To this great|masculine gender; for, notwithstanding very ingenious 
deprivation has been added, I trust for a time only, the | reasons, and indeed, something like positive evidence 
loss of another bibliopolical friend, whose vigorous intel-|have been offered to prove the author of Waverley to be 
lect and liberal ideas have not only rendered his native |two ladies of talent, | must abide by the general opinion, 
country the mart of her own literature, but established |that he is of the rougher sex. There are in his writings 
there a court of letters, which must command respect ieee many things, 
even from those most inclined to dissent from many of 
its canons. The effect of these changes, operated in a 
great measure by the strong sense and sagacious calcu-|to permit me to entertain any doubt on that subject.” 
lations of an individual, who knew how to avail himself,| It is curious enough to observe the correct conception 
to an unhoped for extent, of the various kinds of talent | which Scott entertained of the mysterious feeling which 
which his country produced, will probably appear more | pervaded the public mind respecting his own identity at 
clearly to the generation which shall follow the present. |this period, and the appropriate shadowy sort of language 

“T entered the shop at the cross, to enquire after the |in which he speaks of himself. 
health of my worthy friend, and learned with satisfac-| In the above premises Mr. Constable continued until 
tion, that his residence in the south had abated the rigour | the year 1822-3, when he removed to that shop, No, 10 
of the symptoms of his disorder. Availing myself, then, | Princes Street, now occupied as a coach-office. But his 
of the privileges to which I have alluded, I strolled on- Subsequent fortunes fall more properly to be noticed at a 


‘Yet, certes, by her face and physnomy, 
Whether she man or woman only were, 
That could not any creature well descry.’ 


‘Quae maribus sola tribuuntur,’ 


interest lies in character. We never get beyond a few 
miles from the paltry and uninteresting burgh of Fair- 
port,* and all the personages would seem at first much 
of a piece with the locality ; but the author’s knowledge 
of life—his power of analyzing the human heart, and 
bringing out the minutest shades of character and dis- 
position, equally engage our feelings in the narrative, 
and convince our judgment of its reality. There is, 
in short, more just and sober moral delineation in the 
Antiquary, in our opinion, than in any other of his 
productions. It is said that it afterwards became 
Scott’s own peculiar favourite,—which predilection he 
testified upon the occasion of the sale of his manuscripts 
in 1832, when Captain Basil Hall became the purchaser 
of that of “ The Antiquary,” which was perfect, for the 
sum of £42. Meeting with Scott, accidentally. at 
Southampton, some time after, the latter alluded to the 
recent sale, observing that his friend had become pos- 
sessed of his most favourite novel, and offered to add a 
few lines to that effect at the end of the MS, Captain 
Hall, it may be supposed, was not slow to avail himself 
of the kind offer, and the preciousness of the MS, has 
accordingly been enhanced an hundredfold by the ad. 
dition of the short testimonial. 

In none of the other characters of his works has Scott 
drawn so literally from individuuls of real life, as in his 
Oldbuck and Edie Ochiltree—undoubtedly the principal 
personages in the novel. The former, he himself tells 
us, Was at once recognised as being the prototype of 
George Constable, Esquire, of Wallace-Craigie, near 
Dundee,j whom he frequently speaks of with great 
veneration, and whom we have before noticed as having 
been the first who introduced him to Shakspeare. “I 
thought,” says our author (in 1827,) “I had so com- 
pletely disguised the likeness that it could not be recog- 





ward in that labyrinth of small dark rooms, or crypts, to |later part of our narrative. 
We come now to Scott's third achievement in his un-| 


| 


speak our own antiquarian language, which form the 
extensive back settlements of that celebrated publishing | known character, which came out early in the year 1816. | 
“The Antiquary” has been designated by its author | 


house. Yet,as I proces ded from one obscure recess to 


nised by any one now alive. I was mistaken, however, 
and indeed had endangered what I desired should be con- 
sidered a secret ; for I afterwards learned that a highly 
respectable gentleman,+ one of the few surviving friends 


another, filled, some of them with old volumes, some 
with such as, from the equality of their rank on the 
shelves, | suspected to be the less saleable modern books 


jas belonging to the same c/ass of fictitious narratives as}of my father, and an acute critic, had said, upon the ap- 
| Waverley” and “ Guy Mannering ;” in as far as being | pearance of the work, that he was now convinced who 
jillustrative of Scotish manners during the last decade of; was the author of it, as he recognised, in the Antiquary, 


of the concern, [could not help feeling a holy horror |the eighteenth century, as its predecessors were intended | traces of the character of a very intimate friend of my 


creep vpon me, when { thought of the risk of intruding 
on some eestatic bard giving vent to his poetical fury ; 
or, it might be, on the yet more formidable privacy of a 
band of critics, in the act of worrying the game which 
they had just run down. 
felt by anticipation the horrors of the Highland seers, 


In such a supposed case, I 
whom their gift) of deuteroscopy compels to witness 
things unmeet for mortal eye; and who, to use the ex- 
pression ol Collins,— 


——— ‘heartless, oft, like moody madness, stare 
To see the phantom train their secret work prepare.’ 


“Still, however, the irresistible impulse of an unde- 
fined curiosity drove me on through this succession of 
darksome chambers, till, like the jeweller of Delhi in the 
house of the magician Bennaskan, I at length reached a 
vaulted room, dedicated to sex recy and silence, and be- 
held, seated by a lamp, and employed in reading a blot- 
ted rex 
Eidolon, or representative vision of the author of Wa- 


ise, the person, or perhaps I should rather say, the 


verley ! You will not be surprised at the filial instinct 
which enabled me at once to acknowledge the features 
borne by this venerable apparition, and that [ at once 
bended the knee, with the classical exclamation of 
‘ Salve, Magne Parens ! The vision, however, cut me 
short, by pointing to a seat, intimating at the same time, 
that my presence was not unexpected, and that he had 


something to say to me. 


* Mr. Willison, who read all the proofs himself, was 
most rigid in his ideas of punctuation, and used to occa- 
sion the Reviewers no little annoyance from his finical 
particularity in that respect. A story is told of his hav- 
ing, on one occasion, sent to Mr. Jeffrey a second proof 
(technically rev/se) of a portion of one of his criticisms, 
with a note adhibited on the margin, “ that there appear- 
ed something unintelligible in this passage.” Mr. Jeffrey 
returned the proof unaltered, but with a counter-note to 
the effect, that “ Mr. Jeffrey can see nothing unintelli- 
gible in this passage, unless in the number of commas, 
which Mr. Willison seems to keep in a pepper-box be- 
side him, for the purpose of dusting the proofs with!” 


ito exhibit them at two previous periods. As in them, | 
/too, but more particularly * Guy Mannering,” the author 
selected his principal characters from among the hum- 
bler classes of society, who are the last to take on that 
polish which assimilates the manners of different nations. 
It may be questioned, however, if the change which took | 
place in our national language, manners and character, 
during the space these works were meant to refer to, | 
(between fifty and sixty years) was so great as to admit | 
of three distinct pictures being drawn of them. If it} 
did, then it must be confessed that Scott has failed in | 
presenting any striking contrast between the assumed | 
jeras, particularly between those of “ Guy Mannering” 
jand of the “« Antiquary.” Indeed, it appears to us, that 
ithe latter might, in this sense, have been the earlier work 
a perfect propriety ; and, as far as the heroes are con- 
cerned, we question if Jonathan Oldbuck must not be 
reckoned a much more antiquated personage than Colo- 
inel Mannering. On the whole, we are inclined to sus- 
|pect that Scott’s fanciful classification of these novels 
was entirely an afterthought, and that he had no inten- 
tion of so systematising them during their composition, 
It is, indeed, one of the chief causes of Scott’s excel- 
lence, that he could bind himself down to no set rule 
either in the design or execution of his romances, but 
roamed at freedom through the thoroughfare of nature, 
whether of scene or character, which change of cireum- 
stances may indeed modify, but can never entirely alter. 
And thus it is, that every attempt to draw a comparison 
between any two of his works has been found utterly 
vain. ‘They belong to no school but that of nature, and 
are as various in their character as man himself. 

“The Antiquary” did not immediately rise into popu- 
larity, (comparatively speaking,) but, if we mistake not, 
it will stand the test of investigation with less danger 
from the captiousness of criticism, than almost any of 
its brethren. It is indebted to no adventitious help from 
uncommon and exciting scenes or incidents (if we ex- 
cept the adventure of Sir Arthur and Isabella on the sea- 
beach, and the death-scene of old Elspeth,) like “ Wa- 
verley,” or startling transitions of space and contrasts of 
scene and grouping, as in “Guy Manncring.” All its 




















father’s family. [ have only further to request the reader 
not to suppose that my late respected friend resembled 
Mr. Oldbuck, either in his pedigree, or the history im- 
puted to the real personage. ‘There is not a single inci- 
dent in the novel which is borrowed from his real cir- 
cumstances, excepting the fact that he resided in an old 
house near a flourishing sea-port, and that the author 
chanced to witness a scene betwixt him and the female 
proprietor of a stage-coach very similar to that which 
commences the history of the Antiquary.” 

We have little to add to the above sketch, further than 
that Wallace-Craigie is within a mile or little more of 
Dundee, where Scott, when a young man, was a frequent 
visiter ; and notwithstanding the disparity of age be- 
tween the host and his guest, they seem to have enter- 
tained a strong mutual regard for each other. 

The domicile of Mr. Constable has, we understand, 
fallen into decay since his death, and is now occupied by 
people of mean condition, We may also mention that 
the scenery along the sea-beach, towards Arbroath, cor- 
responds exactly with the description given in the novel. 

The original of Edie Ochiltree was at once detected 
by many individuals, to be an old mendicant, named An- 
drew Gemmels, well known in the Border districts during 
the latter half of last century, and of whose history there 
are preserved many entertaining anecdotes, in addition 
to those furnished by Scott himself in his introduction 
to the recent edition of the novel. It would appear that 
the novelist has been pleased to dignify him with the 
rank of “ blue-gown” to suit his own fancy or conveni- 
ence. Andrew had been a soldier in his youth, and 
fought at the battle of Fontenoy, (May, 1745,) and in 
personal appearance was the exact counterpart of Edie. 
The racy, sarcastic humour of the latter prevailed with 





* We must crave pardon for speaking thus lightly of 
“bonny Dundee,” which is now a very different sort of 
place from what it was forty years ago. 

+ This gentleman was no relation of Mr. Archibald 
Constable. 

+ James Chalmers, Esq., soligitor at law, London, who 
died in 1831. 
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even greater causticity in the original, and it would seem 
he was much more indebted to the general dread of that 
quality, than to sentiments of charity or compassion to- 
wards him, for the hospitable reception he every where 
met with. We shall give one instance of his ready and 
satirical wit, which is highly characteristic of the indi- 
vidual. Andrew happened to be present at St. Boswell’s 
fair in Roxburghshire, where a modern Sergeant Kite, 
(in the person of the late Mr. Dodds of the war-oflice,) 
was busy recruiting for fresh men for the American war. 
Dodds was a man of great eloquence, and after a due 
flourish of drums and fifes, used to harangue the multi- 
tude in glowing strains on the pleasures of a soldier's 
life, and the honour and glory of the military character. 
On the present occasion he was particularly brilliant, and 
had just concluded an oration in flaming heroics to a 
crowd of gaping rustics who were fast kindling into the 
temper of mind which he desired, when Andrew, who 
was standing close beside him, reared aloft his meal-pocks 
on the end of his pike-staff, and exclaimed with a tone 
and aspect of the most profound derision, “ Be/old the 
end oi!” The contrast between the beau ideal of Ser- 
geant Dodds, and the reality of Andrew Gemmels, was 
irresistible; and the former retreated in confusion with 
his party amidst the universal laughter of the multitude. 
Andrew throve in his profession, (which was then by no 
means held in such degradation as it is at the present 
time,) and he latterly rede his rounds upon a good blood 
mare. He used to complain, however, that begging 
“ was a worse trade by forty pounds a year than when 
he knew it first.” He was wont to attend all the fairs 
and horse-races in the Border districts, and betted and 
debated with the farmers and gentry with the most in- 
dependent freedom. 

Amongst his other accomplishments, Andrew was ac- 
counted the best player at draughts (7/g0 dam-brod) 
in Scotland. He was also a skilful adept at cards, and 
often played for a high stake with those who had cash to 
spare. Scott mentions that the last time a reverend friend 
of his saw Andrew, he was engaged in a contest at brag 


for a considerable parcel of silver, with a gentleman of 


fortune, distinction and birth; it was indeed reckoned 
not at all derogatory in any one, of whatever rank, spend- 
ing an hour in card-playing or conversation with this 
singular mendicant. Andrew died in 1793, at Roxburgh- 
Newton, near Kelso, being, according to his own ac- 
count, 105 years of age. It is said that his wealth was 
the means of enriching a nephew in Ayrshire, now, or 
lately, a considerable landholder there, and belonging to 
a respectable class of society. 

Edie Ochiltree, however, is drawn in much more amia- 
ble colours than his archetype, Andrew Gemmels, and it 
grates harshly upon the reader’s feclings to find the state- 
ly old man lapsing from the natural dignity of his bear- 
ing, and the independent integrity of his character into 
the drawling, hypocritical whine, and urgent solicitation 
of the mendicant. 

Respecting the German quack Dousterswivel, Scott 
tells us that the part of the narrative relating to him is 
founded on a fact of actual occurrence ; and Mr. Cham- 
bers has very recently* pointed out the original, with 
singular ingenuity, in the person of Peter Stranger, or 
Japhet Crook, who lived in the reigns of Queen Anne 
and George I. This consummate knave has been, with 
other worthy compeers, condemned to an infamous im- 
mortality by Pope, who, in his Third Moral Essay, ad- 
dressed to Lord Bathurst, asks, speaking of the value of 
riches— 


“ What can they give? to dying Hopkins, heirs ? 
To Chartres, vigour ? Japhet, nose and ears 2” — 


in allusion to the latter having suffered personal mutila- 
tion for practising an infamous fraud on an unsuspicious 
old gentleman, by which the latter was induced to exe- 
cute a will in his favour to the exclusion of his natural 
heirs, It is said that the hardened wretch bore his pun- 
ishment with the most cool indifference, remarking that 
“they might peel his head like a turnip—he did not care 
—provided they left him his fortune ;” of which, by the 
way, it was found impossible to deprive him. Previous 
to this, however, he had migrated into Eskdale, and by 





* See Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, April 20th, 1833 
—article “Land of Scott,” from the pen of Mr. R, 
Chambers. 


trickery and impudence similar to that of Dousterswivel,|is contrived to this remark: the Earl of Glen-Allan 
induced the then Duke of Buccleuch (son of the Duke) only “shook his head.” No bigoted tory could have 
of Monmouth) to enter into some large and ruinous! written thus, however much his personal bearing and 
mining operations. ‘I'he “ Glenwithershins,” where! public conduct would seem to warrant the belief of his 
these operations were conducted, was a place near the The whole spirit of Scott's writings, indeed, 
famed Johnnie Armstrong’s Tower of Gilnockie, where furnishes a singular contrast to his political professions. 
there is still a hamlet termed, from Stranger’s operations,| “The Antiquary” was published in three volumes in 
the Forge. It is easy to understand why Scott did not | 1816, and the public admiration of its mysterious author 
enter very minutely into an explanation of this part of | was becoming daily warmer, when behold ! another mask, 
his narrative. jassuming the name of “Jedediah Cleishbotham,” ap- 
The fearful death-scene of Elspeth Mucklebackit, is) peared almost simultaneously on the stage, under whose 
said to have had a precedent in a remarkable incident) auspices four handsome volumes, entitled « Tales of My 
which happened at the funeral of John, Duke of Rox-| Landlord,” in the same year issued from the Ballantyne 
burghe, who died at London in 1804, An old attached, press. The trick was dexterously played off; for in the 
servant, named Archie, who had the charge of his grace’s| preface to the Antiquary, the “ Author of Waverley” 
extensive library, was himself, at the time of his master’s) took a formal, and to all appearance final, leave of the 
death, in the last stage of a liver-complaint. He never-| public, as if politely making way for a more worthy com- 
theless insisted on accompanying the body to Scotland,| petitor in the person of the Schoolmaster of Gander- 
but was so exhausted on reaching Fleurs, that he re-;cleuch.* The fact is, that Scott had seen so many in- 
mained for some days ina sort of stupor. On the morn-! stances of the public getting wearied of over-many and 
ing of the funeral, a particular hand-bell, which the late} unremittent claims upon their favour from one quarter, 
nobleman had, during life, used exclusively for the pur-| that modestly distrusting the extent of his own resources, 
pose of summoning Archie to his study, was heard to’ he began to reckon himself in danger of a similar fate. 
ring violently—by whom or what means could not be) But his genius was too much for his cunning: and an 
The well-known sound roused Archie from | attempt to draw a veil over the noon-day sun would have 
his stupor. Sitting up in bed, he faltered out in broken) been as successful as to hide the etfulgence of his own 
accents—« Yes, my Lord Duke—yes—I will wait on mind. ‘The public had not read ten pages ere they saw 
your grace instantly ;” and with these words fell back) how the matter stood, and so far from being dissatisfied 
iwith the unconscionable profusion of this literary Bria- 


being so, 


ascertained, 


and expired ! 
There are few of Scott’s writings in which he so reus, astonishment was only superadded to their admi- 
strongly displays that benevolent and kindly sympathy, ration. 
with the cares and toils of the poor and laborious, which! ‘This new class of productions consisted of two tales— 
we have before remarked as being a leading feature of “The Black Dwarf” and “ Old Mortality.” They are 
his works, as in the « Antiquary.”” Witness, for instance, described to be the composition, or compilation, of a Mr. 
Maggy Mucklebackit’s unanswerable retort on Monk-! Peter Pattieson, assistant teacher in the parish school of 
barns, when the latter, in reproof of her occasional at-|Gandercleuch, (a village, the description of which is 
tachment to a dram, hopes that the distilleries will never supposed to have been taken from Lesmahagow, in the 
be permitted to work again :—* Ay, ay, its easy for your, upper ward of Lanarkshire,) and edited after his death 
honour and the like o’ you gentlefolks to say sae, that by his superior Mr. Jedediah Cleishbotham. “ My Land- 
ha’e stouth and routh, and fire and fending, and meat lord” is the Boniface of the chief inn of the village, 
and claes, and sit dry and canny by the fireside; but an’! called the Wallace Inn, where Mr. Cleishbotham is in 
ye wanted fire and meat and claes, and were deeing o’ the habit of taking his daily potations. ‘The quaint and 
cauld, and had a sair heart, whilk is warst 0’ a’, wi’ just: pedagoguish introductions to the various tales by this 





| 





tippence in your pouch, wadna ye be glad to buy a dram worthy, are amongst the most amusing portions of them, 
wi't, to be eilding and claes, and a supper and heart’s; —as the feet of a sheep are said in Scotland to be the 
ease into the bargain, ’til the morn’s morning ?” | best part of the head. 

And again, where the Antiquary, on returning from The first of these tales, “ The Black Dwarf,” opens 
laying the young fisherman’s head in the grave, finds’ with a scene at the Wallace Inn, between a south coun- 
the gruff old father vainly endeavouring to repair the! try store farmer, his confidential shepherd, Mr. Cleish- 
“auld black bitch o’ a boat,” which had swamped with) botham, his assistant, and the landlord. An interesting 
its crew, and congratulates him upon being able to make! discussion takes place on the respective merits of long 
such exertion after so great a deprivation,—“ And what) sheep and short sheep, in which the shepherd inciden- 
would you have me to do,” answered the almost desperate tally makes allusion to the Black Dwarf, about whom he 
old man, “ unless I wanted to see four children starve, be- tells various anecdotes, which Mr, Pattieson afterwards 
l ‘ted form. ‘The preliminary conver- 


weel wi that throws into a conne 
e’en,| sation about the different kinds of sheep was immediately 


cause one is drowned? it’s gentles, 
can sit in the house wi? handkerchers at your 
when ye lose a friend; but the like o’ us maun to our! recognised by the Ettrick Shepherd, on the publication of 
wark again, if our hearts were beating as hard as my | the tale, as being almost word for word the same as one 
Can a more startling lesson than what is| which took place betwixt himself, Scott, and Mr. Laid- 


you 


hammer.” 
contained in this one sentence, be read to the insensate law,7 (then factor at Abbotsford,) and at once satisfied 
and ungrateful sons and daughters of luxury? It is, him, he says, respecting the authorship of the tale. Hogg 
unfortunately but too prevalent a doctrine at the present) and Laidlaw had begun a dispute about the value of the 
day, to identify aristocratic feeling with indifference and/ different sheep, during which many allusions were made 
contempt to the hard lot of the poor; but, however much} to their respective /engéhs, a distinction which was to 
the Baronet of Abbotsford might be predisposed to the | Scott, as we believe it will yet be to many others, per- 
former, the latter charge can assuredly never be brought fectly unintelligible. Tired at last of listening to a tech- 
against the author of Waverley. ‘Ihe whole tone, in-| nical disquisition which he could not understand, he very 
deed, of the novel we are now speaking of, is redolent} simply asked what they meant by long and short sheep, 
of what may be termed popular fecling. Oldbuck him- 

self is a staunch whig—of the o/d school—and the au-|  * The new works also came forth with the imprima- 
thor, through his mouth, defends the principles of that | tur of his former publisher’s great professional (and we 
political sect with a shrewdness and sagacity which are}should perhaps add political) rival, Mr. Blackwood, on 
far more than a match for the abilitics of any opponent! the title-page. ‘The copyright fell into Mr. Constable’s 
he is made to encounter. He satirizes Sir Arthur’s high; hands, however, after the first edition. 

church-and-state doctrines, after a most unmerciful { Author of the well-known song “ Lucy’s Fitting,” 
fashion ; and even reproves the Earl of Glen-Allan for} and other pastoral lyrics. He is a native of Peebles-shire, 
the catholic horror he manifests towards the prime}and son of the Mr. Laidlaw of Blackhouse, (Hogg’s 
movers in the French revolution, “ because,” expostulates| early master,) formerly mentioned as being Scott's fre- 
Oldbuck, “a set of furious madmen had gained for of pons. 8 host and companion in his youthful Border raids. 
time possession of the government.” “The revolution,” | After Scott’s removal to Abbotsford, Mr. William Laid- 
he continues, “ might be likened to J storm or hurricane,| law was engaged by him as a sort of factor, and at one 
which, passing over a region, does great damage in its period—during his employer's severe illness in 1818-19 
passage, yet sweeps away stagnant and unwholesome|—he acted as his amanucnsis. We understand this 
vapours, and repays in future health and fertility, its im-| worthy man has lately migrated to the wilds of the north, 
mediate desolation and ravage.” And observe—no reply |as a store farmer. 
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as he never had observed, he si ‘id, any partic ul: ir differ- | visit soon after, ‘and was saluted by her in 1 the following | to that of the Re formation in point of interest and i im. 
ence in the longitude of one sheep from that of another. |terms :—* Oh, Maister Audam, Js’n this an awfu’ like | | portance in the annals of Scotland; nor have the hearts 
An uncontrollable giffa e xplod ed from the Shepherd at}thing!? they say they’re acting my brother Dauvit in| and minds of our countrymen, after the lapse of nearly 
this remark—* [It’s the woo’! it’s the woo’, man!” he}|Lunnon? Will the *y no let the dead rest in their graves?” |two centuries, yet ceased to vibrate with the emotions 
exclaimed, when he at length found breath,—and ex-| With that kindly ‘and benevolent sympathy of heart, | ‘and sentiments which influenced the actors in that memo- 
plained the mystery, exactly in the words of “ Bauldie *| whic h was one of his most distinguishing qualities, Scott, ‘| rable passage of our history. ‘The motives of those who 
{in his introduction to the late edition of the novel, eXx-| first offered violent resistance to their political rulers were 
pressed great concern at having unintentionally been the | the noblest which could animate the human breast, and 
the history and character of his archetype, David Ritchie, | means of occasioning this poor forlorn object so much | future ages must still look back to them with veneration 
is now so universally known, that we think it superflu-|uneasiness. But he ought at the same time to have con- |as the fearless vindicators of their civil and religious 
ous to fill our pages with a recapitulation of them. Mr. | sidered, that if he thus brought on her a little verbal per-| ‘liberties. Never was the sword drawn in a more righte- 
Chambers, however, who is a native of the same district }secution, the grievance was amply compensated by the | ous cause, whether it were to vindicate freedom of con- 
(T'weeddale) as David, has recently given* in his Jour- | pec uniary donations that were liberally showered on he 'r | science in the exercise of their religious devotions, or to 
nal, a more full and interesting account of this unhappy {by her interrogators, and which secured for her helpless / resist political oppression. Scarcely had Charles II. been 

han had previously Jota age many comforts which she would otherwise have | placed on the throne of his fathers, when—forgetful of 
wanted, | the loyalty and hospitality of the Scots, who had shelter- 
Amongst the latter is an authentic account of Scott's} The “ Black Dwarf” is one of the least natural, most! ed him in his adversity, crowned him at Scone in de- 
first and only interview with the Recluse in the year! meagre, and altogether most unsatisfactory of all Scott’s| fiance of his rebellious subjects of England, and support- 
1796, which the writer received from the mouth of Sir|romances. It is infinitely inferior, we think, to “ The! ed his cause until the decisive battle of Worcester threw 
Adam Fergusson, (son of the venerable Professor Fer- | Monastery,” which seems generally reckoned the least | 





in the novel, 
Respecting the unhappy hero of this tale, we presume 


being’s character, history and abode, t 
appeared, with many original anecdotes concerning him. 





i} the whole kingdom into the hands of the Independent or 
gusson, then residing with his family at Halyards in the} worthy of his productions; and we attribute the very dif-| Cromwellian faction—he endeavoured to force episcopacy 
Scott’s cicerone on that} ferent manner in which the two works were receive .d mainly “upon the presbyterians, visiting resistance or non-com- 

oceasion. ‘The particulars of this interesting meeting rit » their respective dates of publication; the one appe ur- | pliance on their part with heavy fines ; and established a 
are too curious to be omitted saa {ing whilst his fame was in its first flush, and the appe tite | s anding army to levy these impositions, the soldiers of 
At the first sight of Mr, Scott, the misanthrope seemed | of the public eager even to gluttony,—the other, w py be hich were not only authorized to exact free quarters 


vale of Manor,) who acted as 


impressed with a sentiment of extraordinary interest, |it had become hypercritical from satiety. Hobbie Elliot,| wherever they went, but were allowed to plunder and 
which was either owing to the lameness of the stranger, |the most prominent character in the story, (after the | oppress with the most complete impunity. In fact, Scot- 
a circumstance throwing a narrower gulf between a himself,) is somewhat of a caricature of the | land may be said to have been at that period utterly at 


person and himself than what existed between him and |bauld borderer; and Ellieslaw and his accomplice Sir] | the mercy of these licentious tyrants. The people, who 


most other men—or to some perce ption of an extri ordi | 
nary mental character in the limping youth, which was 
then hid from other eyes. After grinning upon him for 
a moment, with a sinile less bitter than his wont, the | 
dwarf passed to the door, double locked it, and then | 
coming up to the stranger, seized him by the wrist with | 
one of his iren hands, and said, « Man, hae ye ony 
poo’er?” By this he meant magical power, to which he | 
had some vague pretensions, or which, at least, he had 
studied and reflected upon till it had become with him a 
sort of monomania. Mr, Scott di#avowed the possession | 
of any gifts of that sort, evidently to the great disap-| 
pointment of the enguirer, who then turned round and | 
eave a signal to a huge black cat, hitherto unobserved, 
which immediately jumped up to a shelf, where it pere he | 
ed itself, and seemed to the excited senses of the visite rs | 
as if it had really been the familiar spirit of the mansion. | 
“He has poo'er!” said the dwarf, in a voice which | 
made the flesh of the hearers thrill within them, and Mr. | 
Scott in particular looked as if he conceived himself to |i 
have actually got into the den of one of those magicians | 
oa whom a studies had rendered him familiar. “ Ay, 

> has poo’ er!” re pe ated the recluse, and then going to 
wi usual seat, he 
hiv, as if enjoying the impression he had made ; while} 
not a word escaped a any of the party. 
gusson at length plucked up his spirits, and called nt 
David to open the door, as they must now be goit ne.| 
The dwarf slowly obeyed ; and when they had got out {I 
Mr. Fergusson observed that his friend was as pale as 
ashes, while his person was agitated in every limb, Un- 
der such striking cireuins tances was this extraordinary | 
being first presented to the real magician, who was af- 
terwards to give him such deathless celebrity. 

David Ritchie died so late December, 1811, being 
then upwards of seventy years old. A sister, a poor 
fatuous being who shared his seclusion for many years, 
survived till the year 1818, remaining in the solitary 
cottage alone in spite of all entreaties to remove toa 
more comfortable abode. Her derangement increased 
much after her brother's death. The notoriety which 
her moorland habitation acquired after the publication of 
the “ Black Dwarf,” caused her much annoyance by the 
questions put to her by the idle and curious who flocked 
to the spot. “ Will they no let the dead rest?” she 
would mutter to herself after some of these interrogato- 
ry scenes: “ What gars the folk spier sae mony ques- 
tions about us? Our parents were poor, but there was 
nae ill anent them.” She was deeply affected when told 
that her brother had been introduced into a play ; mean- 
ing that his fictitious representative was brought upon the 
stage in the drama formed out of the novel by Mr. Terry. 
Her old acquaintance, Sir Adam Fergusson, paid her a 


27th April, 1833: 


* Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 


although the era wherein he « flourished” is perhaps too 





article “Hermit of Manor.” 


Frederick Langley, are truly conte mptible personages, 
The getting up of a politic al conspiracy , too, solely for| 
| the purpose of extorting the heroine’s consent to a de- 
}tested union with an unprincipled villain, is a very far- 
fetched and clumsy contrivance, and reminds us of the 
simile of a tempest in a tea-pot. ‘The moss-trooper, 

Westburnflat, is the most graphic character of the tale, 


near our own times; and the account of the termination 
of his career—when, after having enriched himself by a 
long life of pillage and robbery, he demolishes his strong 
hold, builds a substantial modern onstead of three sto- 
ries high—drinks brandy with his neighbours, whom he 
had f#rmerly plundered—dies in his bed at a good old 
age—and has it recorded on his tombstone that he had 
played all the parts of «a brave soldier, a discreet neigh- 
bour, and a sincere Christian,”—is in Scott’s happiest 
style of quiet irony. After all, however, the “ Black 
Dwarf” is but an imperfect and interrupted sketch, hav- 
ing been begun with the intention of its being made a} 
inuc h more bulky and elaborate composition. “ The} 
story,” says the author, “ was intended to be longer, and 
|the cate istrophe more artificially brought out; but a) 








its progress, was of opinion, that the idea of the Solitary 
than to interest the reader. As TI had good right to con-| 
sider my adviser as an excellent judge of public opinion, | 

got off from my subject by hastening the story to an} 
end as fast as it was possible ; and by huddling into one} 
volume a tale which was designed to occupy two, have! 
perhaps produced a narrative as much disproportioned | 
and distorted as the Black Dwarf, who is its subject.” 

Although the latter conjecture is more correct than the | 
author himself would perhaps have cared to be told, no| 
one who rightly understands the quality of his genius will, 
regret his following the counsel of his friend. Whatever 
the Black Dwarf might have been in other hands, as the | 
hero of a lengthened romance, he is a character far too| 
— disunited from the sympathies of humanity for! 

Scott’s genius to expend its energies upon with freedom. | 
He could introduce such a being on the stage, as one of, 
the minor personages of his drama, with unequalled ef. | 
fect, but his mind revolted from tarrying upon such char- 
acters as the principal figures in the group. He had too 
much of the kindly feelings of our common nature, and | 
kept up too intimate an acquaintance with the active af- 
fections of social life, to allow him to dwell, like Byron, 
upon the malevolent diseases of the mind, and analyze 
with torturing minuteness the dark passions of the mis- 
anthrope. 

Along with the “ Black Dwarf,’ came out in 1816 
another romance, in three volumes, for which we believe 
the author has received more praise and more blame than 
for any other of his productions. The period selected for 
the plot of “ Old Mortality ” may be designated as next 


H 
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betook themselves to private conventicles for the sake of 
worshiping God according to their conscience, were, 
besides being fined, subjected to personal abuse at the 
brutal will of their oppressors; their ministers thrown 
into the dungeons of Dunottar, Dumbarton, the Bass, 
&c., and many were banished to foreign climes. Masters 
were obliged to enter into bonds that their servants would 
not attend these meetings, and landlords to come under 
these engagements for all who lived on their estates.* 
But it would occupy volumes to detail the various op- 
pressions to which the presbyterians were subjected dur- 
ing that black era. 

For nearly, twenty years did the people of Scotland 
submit to their intolerable grievances, without any gene- 
ral demonstration of resistance; but the smothered fire 
at last broke out in 1666, at a small village in Galloway, 
where the peasantry rose against a party of dragoons, 
who were dragging some of their countrymen to jail, and 
treating them in the most inhuman manner. This par- 
tial insurrection was put down in the same year by 
General Dalziel of Binns, who overtook the insurgents at 
Rullion-Green on the Pentland Hills, and dispersed thein, 
after cutting down between fifty and sixty of them on 


sat for some — tes grinning horri-| frie ndly eritic, to whose opinion [ subjected the work i in} ithe spot, and taking many prisoners. From this time 


‘the sufferings of the presby terians were aggravated j ina 


| 
Mr. Fer-) was of a kind too revolting, and more likely to disgust | tenfold degree. ‘To Grahame of Claverhouse was com- 


mitted the command of the troops employed against 
{them, who exercised his powers with the most relentless 
cruelty ; and extraordinary functions were vested in the 
Privy Council of Scotland, who examined their victims 
by torture, and executed them without mercy or re- 
morse. ‘To complete their condition of hopeless suffering, 
James Sharpe, who had undertaken a mission to London 
for the express purpose of pleading their cause with 
| government, sold himself to their enemies, and returned 
in the character of Archbishop of St. Andrews. 

Such was the condition of the Presbyterians prior to 
the opening of this tale; and instead of surprise being 


* The “ Indulgence ” which has been so much rested 
on by the defenders of the persecutors, as a proof of the 
inclination of government to extend protection and tol- 
eration to all who preserved their civil allegiance, was, 
in truth, one of the most insulting as well as inquisito- 
rial measures adopted towards the presbyterians. Those 
|clergymen who were permitted to avail themselves of 
this “indulgent act,” were for the most part tools of the 
government, who acted as spies oni their own parishion- 
ers, and pointed out to their superiors al! who were sup- 
posed unfriendly to their authority. Scott notices this 
fact in the novel spoken of in the text,—see the scene 
where Claverhouse reads to Henry Morton the character 
drawn of him by his parish clergyman, Poundtext, 
wherein that reverend gentleman—afterwards his fe!low- 
insurgent—had returned him as one * triply dangerous " 
to government, 
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occasioned at their once more resorting to arms to vindi- 
cate their rights as Christians and as citizens, their sub- 
mitting so long to such iniquitous -oppression is rather 
calculated to excite wonder,—and would even expose 
them to the imputation of pusillanimity, were the motives 
of their endurance not so well known to be of a very dif- 
ferent character. Unfortunately, however, the first insur- 
rectionary measure was the commission of a deed which 
not only estranged from the insurgents almost all the 
wiser and better disposed of their fellow-sufferers, lest 
they might be suspected of giving countenance to the 


them. It is, at least, in the highest degree unjust to 


agents of Charles’s government. 


dignation. The fine person and gallant demeanour of 


157 


Scott be acquitted of prejudice in his delineation of! he rattles! and O the chat! he gets!) And. fear there 


will be more chaff nor there be good corn, and that will 


charge him with any leaning towards the measures or| be found amang us or all be done ; but the soul-confirmed 
The former he de-| man leaves ever the devil at two more; and he has ay 
nounces in the most unequivocal terms, and the latter he; the matter gauged, and leaves ay the devil at the lee- 
exhibits in colours which make the blood boil with in-} side!” &c. &e. 


Such were the sort of vituperative philippics which the 


Claverhouse only render the picture of his remorseless 


ing stroke of the pencil is given to palliate the brutality 


act, but gave their oppressors too feasible an excuse for}of Lauderdale, the wolfish fierceness of Dalziel, and the 


the severities with which they visited them. The apos- 
tate Sharpe was waylaid and slain on Magus-moor, in 


Fifeshire ; the actors in that tragedy fled to the wilds of 


Galloway, the chief resort of the persecuted, where the 
whole party assembled openly renounced allegiance to 
the king’s authority both in church and state. It is at 
this time that the tale begins, the plot and details of 
which, down to the battle of Bothwell-brig, where 
they terminate, it is unnecessary to trace out-in these 
pages. 

We have often felt surprise that Scott—cautious, al- 
most to timidity, as he has generally shown himself, in 
avoiding every topic likely to give offence either to indi- 
viduals or communities—should have hazarded his pen 
on such a subject as the persecution, involved as it still 
is in much of prejudice and irritating recollection. It is 
true that the Cameronians, whom he has brought for- 
ward most prominently amongst the oppressed, have now 
dwindled down as a body to an obscure remnant; but 


there were amongst the leaders of that sect, at the above | 


vulgar insolence of Bothwell. 

Scott’s chief errors in this tale appear to us to be the 
following :—lIn the first place, he has given no sketch of 
the actual condition of the presbyterians at the time he 
treats of, or of the causes that literally drove them into 
measures of self-defence and retaliation. He tells us 
nothing of the unparalleled oppression, the persecution, 
the tortures, which they had for nineteen long years pa- 
tiently endured, in their aversion to shed blood and to 
becoming their own avengers,—of their being driven into 


parents and children compelled to become each other’s 
accusers, or massacred for refusing,—of freemen being 
shipped off as slaves to our colonies, or driven to mad- 
ness by cold, famine, and terror in the dreary dungeons 
of the Bass ;—nothing of all this, we say, is presented 
to our eye, and it is of course only those already well 
acquainted with the history of those times who can make 
| allowance for that fierce and revengeful fanaticism—the 
offspring of persecution—which was, in too many in- 





Cameronians vented against their moderate brethren, 


cruelty of disposition, his insatiable thirst for slaughter,} whom they characterised as Erastian and time-serving, 
the more hideous and revolting ; while not one redeem-} because the latter prudently refrained from standing out 


on certain abstract points of profession and ceremonial 
which might produce unnecessary collision with the gov- 
ernment. These intolerant men, in short, disowned all 
authority or brotherhood whatever, not under the tie of 
the solemn league and covenant; and the hopes of re-es- 
tablishing that old national engagement frequently led 
them—as in the case of Burley with Claverhouse, in the 





novel—into the most prepesterous and unprincipled alli- 
ances with their mortal enemies the Jacobites and other in- 
cendiaries, interested only in disturbing the newly estab- 
lished government. Asthe greater part of the Cameronian 
congregation were gathered from the lower and more igno- 


the wilderness, and hunted down like wild beasts,—of| rant portion of the community, they naturally aped the 


colloquial scriptural jargon of their instructors, and Scott 
has given a most graphic specimen of that class in the 
person of old Mause, whom, notwithstanding all her cant 
and ill timed displays of biblical knowledge, we are nev- 
ertheless compelled to respect for her fearless steadfast- 





ness of principle. 

Balfour of Burley is made a better man in the novel 
than what he was in reality. Unscrupulous as he is re- 
presented to have been respecting the means of accom- 


period, men to whose undaunted courage the whole pres-| stances, manifested by the adherents of the Covenant.| plishing his purposes, we are willing to make great allow- 


byterian community of the present day justly look back 
as the noblest of patriots and Christians, and for whose 
sake they are ready to overlook much that was erroneous 
and perhaps blamable amongst their followers. Scott, 
therefore, was venturing upon perilous ground, nor did 
he escape altogether without reproach. No small outcry 
was raised when “ Old Mortality” appeared, not only by 
the still existing body of Cameronians themselves, but 
by some of the more zealous of the Presbyterians, many 
of whose ancestors had belonged to that sect. Their 
complaints were soon put into form by the pen of Dr. 
M‘Crie, the able biographer of Knox, who wrote several 
elaborate articles on the subject in the Christian Instruct- 
or for 1817, which were afterwards published separately 
ina pamphlet. The principal charges brought by him 
against the novelist were—gross partiality towards the 
persecutors, and unjust misrepresentation of the op- 
pressed ; and in support of these accusations, the reve- 
rend doctor led on to the attack a whole host of authori- 
ties in the shape of “« Vindications,” “ Defences,” « Apo- 
logies,” &c. &c. which emanated either from the sufferers 
themselves or their posterity, with the formidable « Cloud 
of Witnesses” itself. No man can question the purity 
or sincerity of the reverend doctor’s motives in these 
strictures, or the ability with which he chastises the race 
of light-hearted scoffers, who are so abundant at the pre- 
sent day ; but it must be confessed, even by his warmest 
admirers, that his zeal was somewhat misplaced, and that 
he has treated the novelist with an acrimony quite un- 
justified by the ostensible occasion. He seems to have 
assumed Scott as the mouth-piece of all the revilers of the 
covenanters, since the battle of Bothwell-bridge, and 
launches against him as an individual the thunders which 
should be directed against an ungrateful and irreverent 
posterity. Nor can he be acquitted of much unfair il- 
liberality of criticism. He capriciously selects from the 
novel sentiments which fall from various of the cavaliers, 
which he gratuitously assumes to be the author’s private 
opinions ; and quotes the scripture-larded slang of the 
more ignorant and fanatical of the insurgents, as being 
an intended sample of the characteristic language of the 
whole presbyterian sect! The critic, moreover, is seem- 
ingly unable to express the extremity of his indignation 
at our author’s giving to Claverhouse a pleasing form, a 
fine set of features, and a winning address; as if all 
these attributes, and many others of a far more estimable 
quality, had not been assigned him by nature, but in- 
vented by the novelist to seduce our hearts from the con- 
templation of his cruel disposition! All this is very ab- 
surd, to say the least of it; and we feel convinced, that 
in proportion as posterity is enabled to judge more coolly 


This we reckon a great and unpardonable fault in the 
author,—the more so, that a retrospective sketch such a 
we speak of, might have been introduced, not only with | 
ease, but with powerful effect, into the mouth of Mac-| 
briar, or some of the other zealous but more rational} 
preachers, instead of the prolix absurdities of Kettle. | 
drummle, or the insane ravings of Habbakuk Muckle-} 
wrath. The second fault, and which is partly a natural 
consequent of the first, is, that almost none but the} 
fanatical and disputatious of the covenanting sect are | 
brought prominently forward, thus leaving it to be in- 
ferred, that the author intended them as an average spe- 
cimen of the whole presbyterian host. Scott, indeed, 
seems to have fallen into an historical error in represent- 
ing the majority of the insurgents as consisting of Came- 
ronians, On the contrary, they formed a very small 
proportion of their body ; and there were numbers who, 
without the slightest wish for overturning the king’s civil 
authority, were anxious only for simple toleration to ex- 
ercise their spiritual privileges according to their con- 


| 


| 
| 


science. 

At the same time, we believe we may assert, that the 
novelist has introduced no character into his work which 
had not one, if not many archetypes amongst the presby- 
terians of that period. If we turn up some of the ser- 
mons preached and printed at that time, we will find 
many passages far surpassing in extravagance any thing 
which falls from Kettledrummle, or Pound-text, or Mac- 
briar,—although we are far from justifying Scott for in- 
venting similar rhapsodies. We will give a short ex- 
tract from one of these effusions as a specimen of the 
popular scriptural oratory amongst the Cameronians of 
that day: 

“There is many folk that has a face to the religion that 
is in fashion, and there is many folk have ay a face to the 
old company; they have a face for godly folk, and they 
have a face for persecutors of godly folk; and they 
will be daddie’s bairns and minnie’s bairns baith! and 
they will be prelate’s bairns, and they will be malignant’s 
bairns, and they will be the people of God’s bairns! And 
what think ye of that bastard temper? Poor Peter had a 
trial of this soupleness ; but God made Paul take him by 
the neck and shake this soupleness from him ; and O that 
God would take us by the neck and shake our souple- 
ness from us! * * * #* And our,old job-trot min- 








isters hae turned curates, and our old job-trot professors 
is joined with them; and now this way God has turned 
them inside out, and has made it menifest; and when] the novel. 
their heart is hanging upon this braw, I will not give a 
grey groat for them and their profession both! The devil 
has the ministers and professors of Scotland now in a 


ances in consideration of his conscientious religious zeal, 
which is assigned as the primum mobile of all his actions, 


good or bad. But cotemporary historians represent him 
as the reverse of a religious man in private life, and 
only trusted for his resolution, strength, and skill as a 
soldier.* 

On the whole, if we except the two sins of omission 
rather than of commission, above stated, we cannot see 
that the descendants of the Covenanters have much reason 
to complain of Scott's picture of them in « Old Mortality.” 
Morton (one of the best of all his heroes) is an admira- 
le set-off to the reckless and bigoted fanatics with whom 
ie is associated, and is amongst his own party what the 
Bessie 


amiable Lord Evandale is amongst the Cavaliers. 
Maclure, the poor, destitute, but benevolent widow, is an 
excellent qualification to the fiery and redoubted Mause. 
And Macbriar—the high-minded—the undaunted—the 
rejoicing martyr, Macbriar,.—welcoming the gibbet with 
a countenance “radiant with joy and triumph,” and 
showering blessings on the torturers of his mangled frame 
—he is a character in which the absurdities of Pound- 
text, Kettledrummle, Mucklewrath and the rest, are com- 
pletely forgotten. 

Scott nevertheless found it necessary to notice the 
clamour that was raised against him both by the high- 
church, or episcopalian party, and the presbyterians,— 
for both were dissatisfied with his delineation of their 
respective ancestors, and he was alternately denounced 
by each as an apostate to the religious faith of his fore- 
fathers. From the latter dilemma, Scott extricated him- 
self most happily, and his vindication is altogether in his 
own peculiarly ingenious manner. It occurs in the in- 
troduction to the second series of the “ Tales of My 
Landlord,” published in 1818, and is as follows—quasé 
Cleishbotham loquitur :— 

“ These cavillers have not only doubted my identity, 
but they have impeached my veracity and the authen- 
ticity of my historical narratives! It is true, indeed, 
that if I had hearkened with only one ear, I might have 
rehearsed my tale with more acceptation from those who 
love to hear but half the truth. It is, mayhap, not 
altogether to the discredit of our kindly nation of Scot- 
land, that we are apt to take an interest, warm, yea par- 
tial, in the deeds and sentiments of our forefathers. He 
whom his adversaries describe as a perjured prelatist, is 





*This man did not die in the manner represented in 
He went to Holland after the battle of Both- 
well Bridge, where his restless and ambitious mind soon 
organised another plan of insurrection in his native coun- 
try, in returning to execute which he died during the 
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desirous that his predecessors should be held moderate in 
their power, and just in the execution of its privileges, 
when, truly, the unimpassioned peruser of the annals of 
those times shall deem them sanguinary, violent and ty- 
rannical. Again, the representatives of the suffering 
non-conformists desire that their ancestors, the Camero- 
nians, shall be represented not simply as honest enthu- 
siasts, oppressed for conscience-sake, but persons of fine 
breeding and valiant heroes. ‘Truly, the historian can- 
not gratify these predilections. He must needs describe 
the cavaliers as proud and high-spirited, cruel, remorse- 
less and vindictive ; the suffering party as honourably 
tenacious of their opinions under persecution ; their own 
tempers being, however, sullen, fierce and rude ; their 
opinions absurd and extravagant, and their whole course 
of conduct that of persons whom hellebore would better 
have suited than persecution unto death for high treason. 
Nathless, while such and so proposterous were the opin- 
ions on either side, there were, it cannot be doubted, men 
of virtue and worth on both, to entitle eitheir party to 
claim merit from its martyrs. It has been demanded of 
me, Jedediah Cleishbotham, by what right I am entitled 
to constitute myself an impartial judge of their diserepan- 
cies of opinions, seeing (as is stated) that I must ne- 
cessarily have been descended from one or other of the 
contending parties, and be, of course, wedded for better | 
or for worse, according to the reasonable practice of Scot- 
land, to its dogmata or opinions, and bound, as & were, 
by the tie matrimonial, or, to speak without metaphor, 
ex jure sanguinis, to maintain them in preference to all 
others. But nothing denying the rationality of the rule 
which calls on all now living to rule their political and 
religious opinions by those of their great-grandfathers, 
and inevitable as scems the one or the other horn of the 
dilemma betwixt which my adversaries conceive they | 
have pinned me to the wall, [ yet spy some means of! 
refuge, and claim a privilege to write and speak of both 
parties with impartiality. For, O ye powers of logic! 
when the pre latists and pre sby terians of old times went 
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prelacy, be considered as an apostate in a double sense 
to the faith of his progenitors, he seems to have all along 
cherished a deep feeling of veneration towards the sim- 
ple-minded and excellent members of the society of 
Friends—a body of men, to whose unostentatious worth 
so fine and just a tribute of respect was paid by the pre- 
sent legislature, by the unanimous annulment of their 
disabilities to participate in the councils of the nation.* 
In Joshua Geddes and his sister Rachel, (the only speci- 
mens by the way, whom he has introduced into his no- 
vels,) Scott has drawn most favourable pictures of the 
kindly benevolence of the sect. 

But notwithstanding our author’s self-justification of 
his description of the covenanters, he afterwards ac- 
knowledged that if he had the tale to write over again, 
he would have given a higher tone to the presbyterian 
character, and it would almost appear that it was his con- 
viction of the propriety and justice of doing so, that in- 
stigated him to draw his picture of the family of the 
Deanses, in the second series of the “'T'ales of My Land- 
lord.” 

We have been induced to say more respecting the tale 
of “Old Mortality,” than our limits perhaps warrant us 
in doing,—for two reasons. In the first place, it is the 
only one of Scott’s works wherein he has been accused 
of political partiality, or an anti-popular strain of feeling ; 
and, in the second place, because our opinion is, we can- 
didly confess, that this is, by far, the best of that class 
of his novels, more properly termed Scotch. There is 
in it all that close portraiture of character, which we 
have noticed as being the chief excellence of the “ An- 
tiquary ;” and at the same time infinitely greater diversi- 
ty of it. There is also far more bustle and energy in 
the narrative; while the incidents are a thousand de- 
grees more generally interesting. In one peculiarity, in- 
deed, this novel stands above all the other members of its 
family. ‘There is not one useless or e.rpletive character 
introduced into it. Every individual, from the Duke of 
Monmouth to Goose Gibbie, contributes his share in the 





by the ears together in this unlucky country, my years 


') Was one of the people 


tor (venerated be his memory 
evere handling on either 


called Quakers, and suffered 
side, even to the extenuation of his purse, and the incar- 
ceration of his person.” 

The latter statement is literally true. 
great-crandfather, Walter Scott of Raeburn, third son of 
Sir William Scott of Harden, and grandfather of Mr. 
Robert Scott of Sandy Knowe, convert to 
(Quakerism, about the middle of the seventeenth century, 


The author's 


became a 


at the same time when the celebrated George Fox, the 
apostle of the sect, made an expedition into Scotland. 
Upon the death of Sir William, the elder brother who 
remained orthodox to the presbyterian faith, had interest 
enough with the Privy Council to procure Walter’s im- 
prisonment in the tolbooth at Edinburgh, whence he was 
transported to the jail of Jedburgh, in order tu give his 
friends and relatives better opportunities of re-converting 
him. His two sons William and Walter, and a daugh- 
ter, Isobel, were likewise placed under the tutorage of 
their uncle, to prevent their being infected with their fa- 
ther’s doctrines, and two thousand pounds Scots were 
ordered to be paid out of the lands of Eilrig and Rae- 
burn, (their father’s patrimony,) for their maintenance 
and education. ‘The son, Walter, was Scott’s immediate 
great-grandfather. 

But there was also another ancestral link between 
Scott and the worthy society of Friends, through a much 
more important proselyte than Walter Scott of Raeburn. 
John Swinton of Swinton, ninth baron in descent of that 
ancient and once powerful family, was, with Sir William 
Lockhart of Lee, the person whom Cromwell chiefly 
trusted with the management of the Scotish affairs du- 
ring his usurpation. After the restoration, Swinton was 
devoted as a victim to the new order of things along 
with the Marquis of Argyle, in company with whom he 
was brought to Edinburgh. Through the intercession 
of powerful friends, Swinton, who had then assumed the 
Quaker faith and dress, escaped the fate of the unfortu- 
nate Argyle, but was subjected to a long imprisonment 
and much dilapidation of his estates. It was Jean Swin- 
ton, a grand-daughter of Sir John Swinton, son of the 
Quaker, who was wife of Dr. John Rutherford, and mo- 
ther of Anne Rutherford, the author’s mother, whom we 
slightly noticed at the outset of our memuir. 


progress of the plot and interest of the story. Every 
stroke of the pencil is redolent of nature and truth,— 
and the whole affords, in our opinion, the best exemplifi- 
cation of the truth of the late lamented Mrs. Brunton’s 
observation, “that a single page of Scott’s novels is 
worth whole volumes of common inventions.” 


—<>>——- 

CHAPTER VIL. 
FROM THE PUBLICATION OF ROB ROY IN L818, 
SECRET, 


TO THE 
DIVULGEMENT OF THE WAVERLEY FPEBRUA- 

ny 23d, 1827. 

Our limited space leaves us little opportunity for any 
thing beyond a simple enumeration of the remaining vo- 
uminous publications of our author; and indeed, retro- 
spect becomes the less necessary the nearer we approach 
the termination 6f our labours. 

As if to add to the festivities of the season, “ Rob 
Roy” } came out (or came in) with the year 1818; and 
the British public have seldom been presented with a 
more acceptable Christmas gift. In this publication the 
author resumed his original masquerade habit, and made 
a humorous excuse for breaking through the vow of fu- 
ture silence he had imposed on himself in the preface to 
“The Antiquary.” But the merits of the work of them- 
selves proved a suflicient apology for this breach of pro- 
mise. 

“ Rob Roy” is much of the same character as “ Wa- 
verley.” The scenery and many of the characters are 
alike, and their respective plots are worked up with the 


* We here allude, of course, to the admission of Mr. 
Pease to a seat in the House of Commons, as member 
for Durham, ere his disqualifications were judicially ab- 
rogated ;—a somewhat irregular proceeding, doubtless, 
but in the prospective object of which every unpreju- 
diced mind must concur. 

{ In the last edition of the novels, the publishers, we 
observe, have placed “ Rob Roy” next in succession to 
the « Antiquary,” for the purpose, we suppose—at least 
we can see no other—of bringing the first three series of 
“Tales of My Landlord” together. ‘This is surely a very 
frivolous reason for such a chronological mis-arrangement 
of these publications. Why not also place in juxta-po- 





Although Scott may thus, by his subsequent lapse into 


sition the fourth series published in 1831? 
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same causes of civil discord. In one respect “ Rob 
Roy”’ differs from all the other novels of Scott—the nar- 
rative is told in the first person,—a style of composition 
which, with some advantages, is, we believe, generally 
found much more troublesome to manage by novel wri- 
ters, from the difficulty of avoiding a tiresome egotism 
on the part of the assumed narrator, and of the writer’s 
maintaining, as it were, a fictitious existence with con- 
sistency for a length of time, without permitting his own 
feelings and opinions to intrude and destroy the illusion. 
This power, however, was one of the most prominent 
and extraordinary qualities of Scott’s genius. We read 
in our fairy tales of magicians who possessed the gift of 
throwing their spirit out of its natural mansion into any 
other sort of fleshly habitation they chose, whether of 
man or beast. But Scott was a greater magician than 
they. He could, at will, transmute his spirit as well as 
his person, and we can, in fact, find in his writings every 
sort of individual—but Walter Scott. And here we can- 
not help remarking, in passing, how singular and striking 
a contrast is presented, in this respect, betwixt him and 
the other literary colossus of the day—his successor as 
“ Monarch of Parnassus”—who now divided the admira- 
tion of the public with him. While Scott was throwing 
off novel after novel with a rapidity that must ever scem 
to lesser minds as nothing short of miraculous, Byron 
was flinging from him poem after poem with scarcely less 
astounding profusion. They divided the applause of the 
world betwixt them, which they alike commanded by the 
splendour of their minds—* alike! but oh, how different- 
ly.” The beings of the noble poct’s depicting were but 
creatures into whose brain and veins he transfused his 
own wild passions and diseased imaginings. They were, 
in a manner, mere “ illustrations” of himself in his darker 
moods,—all exaggerated, no doubt, as if he took a strange 
delight in rendering the human mind hideous to itself, 
and his own the most hideous of all; but the same jar- 
ring chords were struck too often not to show, that, if he 
was not indeed the fearful thing he represented himself, 
his mind must have been pitched in a sympathetic key to 
those of his Childe Harold, his Conrade, and his Lara. 
His own passions and emotions animate all his heroes, 
and the character of Byron is interwoven with every verse 
of his poetry. 

In the writings of Scott, again, there is so little of 
their author visible, that even his bosom friends were un- 
able to discover traces of his character in any of his 
heroes. ‘This fact alone we hold to be decisive of the 
superior breadth of his genius. Byron’s mind and feelings, 
however powerful and acute, were still selfish and en- 
grossing. Scott’s comprehended and sympathised with 
those of the whole human race, and therefore it is that 
his writings embrace a range of style and character as 
diversified and multifarious as that contained in Polonius’ 
enumeration of the accomplishments of the royal players. 

As in all his novels, Scott seems to have commenced 
“Rob Roy” without any systematic plot. In fact, after 
the first two or three attempts, he gave up all thoughts 
of laying down a regular groundwork for any of his tales. 
By his own confession, as we have seen, he broke off 
from the original plans of « Waverley” and “Guy Man- 
nering,” after the first two or three chapters were written. 
Mr. Cunningham tells us of a conversation which took 
place betwixt Scott and himself on this subject. «“ We 
talked,” says he, “ of romance-writing: ‘When you wish 
to write a story,’ said Scott, ‘I advise you to prepare @ 
kind of outline—a skeleton of the subject; and when 
you have pleased yourself with it, proceed to endow it 
with flesh and blood.’ «I remember,’ I said, ‘ that you 
gave me much the same sort of advice before.’ «And 
did you follow it ” he said quickly. «I tried,’ I answer- 
ed, ‘but I had not gone far on my way, till some will-o’- 
wisp or another dazzled my sight; so I deviated from the 
path, and never got on it again.’ ‘’Tis the same way 
with myself, he said, smiling, ‘1 form my plan, and then 
in executing it, I deviate.” 

There occurs in several parts of “ Rob Roy,” according- 
ly, no little confusion and mystification in the narrative, 
particularly respecting Rashleigh’s political intrigues and 
mercantile defalcations. There are also several palpable 
departures from probability in the incidents—such as the 
literary execution of the whole gigantic family of Os- 
baldistones, comprehending a father and six sons, within 
a few months, in order to clear the way for the hero’s 





succession to the family estate. The idea, too, of Mac- 
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Giregor’s carrying a large drove of Highland cattle to aid} pervaded the land at that period; but the more extrava-| nature, in whatever form presented, or in whatever cas- 
him in rescuing Sir Frederick and Diana Vernon from} gant the enthusiasm displayed by our usually grave and | ket enclosed ; and could understand, and feel, and de- 
the machinations of Rashleigh, is a most extraordinary | sober-minded countrymen, the more remarkable must the | monstrate, how the habiliments of poverty could cover 
contrivance, and suggests the idea of a foot-pad setting | power of the master-mind, who gave rise to all this, ap- la more sterling and upright bosom than the robes of a 
out to commit a highway robbery in a baggage-wagon. | pear. We recollect being present at the presentation of | prince. Of this philosophic view of human nature, his 

The deficiencies of the tale in these respects, however, | its first pair of colours to one of our Edinburgh troops | Jeanie Deans” is a beautiful exemplification. He does 
are amply made up by its excellence in other qualities. | of Celts. The scene was the Queen Street gardens, and|not reckon it necessary to ‘lift her out of her original 
he readers and admirers of the “ Lady of the Lake,” | the presenter of the gift was Walter Scott. We were| humble sphere or character in order to enlist in her be- 
« Lord of the Isles,” and “ Waverley,” were delighted to} close beside the great man, who delivered his address in j half the feelings of his readers. She remains the same 
to be transported once more to the bracing air and sub-|so low a tone of voice, that, but for the death-still si-| simple, unlettered, vu/gar girl throughout—the daughter, 
lime scenery of the Highlands; and it would actually | lence that prevailed, not a word would have been audi- | in short, of Davie Deans the cow-feeder ; whilst she per- 
appear that the scent of the heather and the sight of the ble. When he concluded, and the appropriate martial | forms acts of heroism, and exhibits principles of virtue 
tartan invariably communicated fresh vigour and bold-| pibroch struck up, a shout arose which rent the welkin, |and religious firmness in cireumstances the most trying, 
ness to the spirit of the novelist himself. The characters and a hundred claymores flashed in the air as if impatient | which exalt our species in our estimation, It is now, 
are all admirable in themselves, and placed in striking for the deadly strife. Yet of all the warriors present, per-| perhaps, well known, that this character, as far at least 
contrast with each other. Those of the Bailie, Rash-! haps not one had ever handled a more formidable weapon | as respects the main incidents of the story—the trial and 
leigh, and Die Vernon, are perhaps the best,—the most than a goose-quill or a brief before in their lives. In fact, condemnation of her sister for child-murder—her journey 
original in conception, and the most difficult to sustain. they were almost all young members of the bar, and} to London on foot, and obtaining her sister's pardon— 
There can scarcely be conceived a more unpromising writers to the signet. Amid the martial-like turmoil, the | were taken from facts: the original heroine being Helen 
subject for delineation than the conceited, purse-proud | old man who had been the cause of all theirenthusiasm, | Walker, the daughter of a small farmer at Dalw hairn, 
dignitary, to whom we are first introduced,—full of his Airp/ed away unnoticed amongst the crowd of fashiona- in the parish of Irongray, in the stewartry of Kirkeud- 
own local dignity, and redolent of his eternal prudential bles as if from a scene with which he had not the slight- | bright.* She died about the end of the year 1791, in 
saws in the science of money-making. Yet how excel-) est connection. ‘The drama, (or opera,) founded on the | very humble circumstances, at the Mills of Cluden, near 
lent a being does he become on farther acquaintance? | novel, was the means of reviving a taste for theatricals | Dumfries, and a monument, at Scott’s expense, has been 
How much spirit and generosity and warm-heartedness in Edinburgh. For months the theatre was crowded to placed over her remains in the church-yard of Lrongray 
is hidden under his formal and pedantic deportment and, the door, and the run, as it is termed, not only avowedly | within the last two years. The inscription on it bears 
habits of mercenary calculation ! | saved the establishment from ruin, but enriched the pro-|simply the name of Helen Walker, and the date of her 

Rashleigh is one of the very best of that most difficult | prictors, and enabled Mrs. Siddons to establish the |death. Her virtues he has recorded in a more durable 
of all characters to depict, a plausible, talented, and re-| « Theatrical Fund” for the support of decayed actors, at}/manner. Her sister Isabella, or Tibby Walker, who was 
morseless villain. ‘These personages in common hands’ the first annual dinner of which Scott afterwards un-/so marvelously saved from a disgraceful doom, was after- 
do little else than irritate and disgust,—their knavery is} masked himself. But of this anon. wards married to the person who wronged her (named 
seen through. But Rashleigh is a perfect hypocrite; we} While the whole world was thus running clean wud,| Waugh,) and lived happily for the best part of a century, 
feel that he would have completely deceived ourselves, as Andrew Fairservice says, about Glasgow bailies and |at Whitehaven, on the Solway ; and an old woman still 
and we cannot weil be persuaded of his villany, until he breechless Highlandmen, that worthy personage, Mr.) (or very lately) living at the Mills of Cluden, remembers 
is pleased of his own accord to disclose his defection! Jedediah Cleishbotham, as if to allay the fury of the tar-|of Helen annually receiving a cheese from her. sister, 





from the paths of honour and virtue. tan fever that had seized on the community, stepped for- | who to the last manifested a strong sense of the extraor- 
Diana Vernon is, we believe, the most general favour-| ward with a second series of Mr. Pattieson’s tales, and |dinary affection to which she owed ber preservation. 
ite of all Scott’s young ladies, and perhaps deservedly | administered a febrifuge (we should perhaps rather say | Respecting the origin of, and chief actors in, the Por- 


so; but candour compels us to say, that fora considerable) a cownter-irritant) in the shape of “'The Heart of Mid-|teous mob, over all the circumstances attending which 
time after being introduced to her, we felt much inclined Jothian,”’ which made its appearance, in four volumes, /such a veil of impenetrable mystery has been cast seem- 


to suck in our jaws, like Andrew Fairservice, shake our) exactly four months after the publication of « Rob Roy.” |ingly for ever, our author has evidently spared no pains 


head, and say,—* She’s a wild slip that.” There is po-} The commingled admiration and curiosity of the public |to arrive at accuracy in his detail of this remarkable oe- 
sitively something too unnatural and exaggerated in this/ at this period, as we well recollect, was beyond every |currence ; but although the incidents of the riot are for 
young lady’s portrait. ‘That there may be many young) thing intense. The mysterious author and his works | the most part given with remarkable aceuracy, he has 
ladies possessed of as much learning, talent, vivacity,| were the theme of every tongue, the topic of every con- been utterly bafiled in all his endeavours to discover any 
sarcasm, and skill of horsemanship, as Miss Die, we will! versation. Copies of the newt novel were ordered from | thing with certainty respecting the conspirators. The 
not venture to dispute ; but we reckon it a solecism in the booksellers before even its name was known, and jonly feasible account of the origin of it which he was 
nature that a girl of eighteen, be her abilities or book- perhaps before it was written ; but people now began to|able to procure, was the reported death-bed confession of 
knowledge what they may, accustomed all her life to no) reckon on their appearance with as much confidence as|a man in Fife, a wood-forester to a gentleman of fortune, 
other sdciety but that of sots and jockeys, (with the ex-/on the recurrence of a periodical festivity ; and the strug-| who was said to have affirmed that he was not only one 
ception of a melancholy father and a secluded student,) | gle for priority as readers, among the supporters of our| of the actors in the affair, but one of the secret few by 
could possibly have acquired that eloquence and purity | circulating libraries, led to the registering of scores of whom the deed was schemed. ‘Twelve persons of the 
of expression, readiness of repartee, power of illustra-| names in anticipation of the forthcoming volumes. As' village of Pathhead, Fifeshire——Wilson’s native place, 
tion, and elegant ease of deportment, which Scott assigns! these were lent out at the somewhat exorbitant rate of |—according to this man’s alleged statement, resolved that 
to her. The portraits of her six cousins, which she dash-| sixpence each per night, parties of young men, in order} Porteous should die, to atone for the death of Wilson, 
es off in fifteen minutes with an ease and severity which | to save expense, were in the habit of assembling at cach | with whom many of them had been connected by the 
it is impossible to avoid being much amused with, could | other’s lodgings over evening, where, by sitting up all/ties of friendship and joint adventure in illicit trade. 
only be the handiwork of one who had enjoyed opportuni-| night, and reading chapters in turn, they were enabled |'This vengeful band crossed the Forth by different ferries, 
tics of contrasting their brutal deportment and habits with | to get through the whole by breakfast-time next morning. | and met together at a solitary place near the city, whence 
the polished manners and elegant accomplishments of re-| In fact, the perusal of the novels cost each reader, we} they distributed themselves through the suburbs; and 
fined socicty. It is true, we get accustomed to “ her! are convinced, on an average, a much greater sacrifice of | giving a beginning to the enterprise, soon saw it under- 
ways” by degrees—nay, as in the case of Flora MacIvor,| sleep and leisure than the composition of them did their taken by the populace, whose minds were quite ripe for 
we absolutely begin to like her, when she fulls into dis-| author. jsuch an undertaking from motives of revenge for the 
tress, and manifests such a calm and uncomplaining} The “ Heart of Midlothian” is a complete contrast to death of so many innocent citizens, as well as indigna- 
spirit of endurance; but Mr. Francis Osbaldistone was| « Rob Roy,” equally in plot, character, scenery, and in-|tion at the partial measures of government. But not- 
indeed a bold man to perpetrate the tie matrimonial with! cident ; and it was regarded with considerable suspicion, | withstanding the circumstantiality, and indeed great pro- 
one who had given him such undoubted proofs of self-| if not dislike, by the more fashionable and sentimental | bability of this man’s account, it appears that when Scott 
willedness, and shown herself such an adept in the art) portion of the reading public. It was indeed putting | proceeded personally to make inquiries amongst his de- 
of scolding. But we have no wish to put the public out) their delicate sensibilities to a severe test to demand the | scendants, they scouted the rumoured confession as a 
of humour with their favourite, the “ Heath-bell of Che-| exercise of them towards “those low creatures, the complete fiction, and indignantly repelled the charge 
viot,” and shall wind up our observations on her with! cow-feeders”—as a worthy spinstress is said to have ob- | brought against their ancestor’s memory .} 
the usual convenient phrase of those who are puzzled to! served at the time with a shrug of disgust. Effie, to be! But in whatever way, or with whatever parties the 
form an opinion, or afraid to deliver it—that she is “al-| sure, was an exception ; and by subsequently becoming, | plot originated, we have been able to gain pretty certain 
together an extraordinary young woman.” jas she does, a woman of rank and fashion, her low origin, | information respecting one actor, at least, in the Porte- 
None of Scott’s novels, we believe, took such an uni-/ as well as her early moral peccadilloes, might be over-|ous mob. A friend, whose maternal uncle died many 
versal and influential hold of the public mind as “ Rob} looked. But it was really too much in the writer to|years ago, at a very advanced age, (and whom we per- 
Roy.” Our streets and highways were thronged with, think of interesting people of taste in tke fortunes of so’ sonally recollect) informs us that the old gentleman used 
scampering Dianas: Celtic clubs and societies were form-| many illiterate beings, and to introduce them to such |frequently to speak of the Porteous mob, which he may 
ed in every town and village in the kingdom; the war-| low-life scenes as the work abounds in. So thought the|be said to have witnessed, (being in business in the 
pipe “waked its wild voice anew” in our halls and | circles of fashionable life, but Scott was the chronicler | Pleasance as a brewer at the time) and that he dutterly 
Streets ; tartans, for a while, fairly superseded broad-| of nature, not of fashion, ‘There was no phase of the!mentioned the name of one individual who had been 
cloth, threatening Gloucestershire and Yorkshire with| human character, however regulated by the circumstances 





Tuin; and the monarch and the peasant alike proudly | of birth, or acted upon by the accidental influences of} * For a full account of this heroine, see M*Diarmid’s 
strutted in the kilt and philabeg. It is curious—perhaps| education and society, that was too degraded for his arb Sketches of Nature.” 


somewhat hidicrous—toteftect on the Celto-maniawhich' pathy. Le could appreciate the divine attributes of our { See third series of “ Tales of a Grandfather.” 
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implicated i in it, and from whom he he a personally re-| 


ceived an account of many circumstances attending the 
transaction, This indivic iual’s. name was Cumming, a 
butcher by trade, and whose place of business was in 


He died unmolested at 
| 


the low market of Edinburgh. 


a very advanced age, 


divulge the names of his ac- 
knowledged to the old gentleman above 


Cumming would never 
complices, but ac 
mentioned, that he was one of the leaders in the riot, and 
was the first who laid hands upon Porteous after the jail 
His version of this part of the proceedings 
from Scott’s, who, it will be recollected, 
dragged from the chimney,| 


ae } 
agony of his terror.| 


was forced. 

was different 
states that Porteous was 
where he had hid himself in the 

Cumming’s story was—and it bears all the marks of au-! 
thenticity—that Porteous ensconced himself 
at the inner side of the door of his room, so that when | 


k upon him, and for the moment 


cunningly 


forced op n, it fold d bag 

and the room being almost 

instantaneously f his pursuers, who poured in| 

like damme es up water through a new-opened sluice, he} 
| 


concealed him from view; 


filled with 


was speedily involved amongst them, as if one of them- 
In this way, and by exerting a little prudence, 
he would in all probability have escaped, but his anxiety 
to get clear of the men who were yelling around him! 
like ravenous hounds thirsting for his blood, prompted 
him to endeavour to force his way out. This movement} 
sing outwards when all others were eagerly press- | 
ing in—naturally attracted the of some of the) 
and amongst the rest Cumming, who immediate- 
him by the collar, 
is our man!” This account, it will be allowed, 
untrue, does not /ook like an invention at least. Cum-} 
ming likewise said that there was nothing like an or- 
ganised conspiracy amongst the mass of the rioters, who 
consisted chiefly of bakers, butchers, and brewers’ ser-| 
vauts (including the old that the de- 
sign had been merely whispered amongst them in an in-| 
but that it sprea | 
that they 
his facility for an enterprise of so 
exhibits a fearful state of 


st ly es 


—pres 
notice 
rioters, 
him, seized and cried! 


ly recognised 


= here 


gentleman’s own ;) 


as quickly and silently 
t* the 


definite manner, 


| 
ads all epla lemic, and joines 


matte of cou 


daring an | violent 


attempt as a} 
a character, 


fecling amonest the lower orders of the Scotish metropo- 


jis at that period. But indeed the mobs of Scotland 
have at all times been remarkable for their ferocity and} 
eourage, : 

The “Heart of Midlothian” is perhaps at once the) 
most elaborate and most pertect of all the Scotish novels, 


as respects the multiplicity and variety of characters in- 


troduced, and the complete developement of them. 


Each 


of the leading characters is a study by itself; they are of 
all grades, from the monarch to the foot-pad, and the} 
contrast into which they are brought is in the last degree 


. . | 
striking Were we desired to give an ex-| 
ample of the creative power of Scott's mind, we would 


for, as we have} 


and elflective. 


enumerate the personages in this novel; 
ked of « Old Mortality,” is scarcely one ex- 
‘haracter introduced even amongst 
ute to the 
Even the episodical digres- 
sions are all masterly fearful 
death-bed scene of Old Dumbiedykes, which might have 
been perfectly well dispensed with, so far as the main 
It is said that one of the farewell 
advices of the old miser to his son Jock,—« aye to be stick- 
ing in a tree when he had naething else to do, it would 
be growing when he was sleeping’—made such an im- 
pression on a northern earl as induced him to planta 
large tract of country. 

Amongst * 


remal there 
or unn 


subordinates; all contrib 


lat 

pie lve 
the many 
and animation of the story. 


eesary ¢ 
progress 


' 


strokes,—as witness the 


storv Is concerned, 


writings in 1818, we 
may notice the and the “ Drama,” 
published in the supplement to the En ‘yclopedia Britan- 
nica; also his account of the Regalia of Scotland, (pub- 
lished in a pamphilet,) which were discovered on the 4th 
February, same year, in the old crown-room of Edin- 
burgh castle, lying in the same state in which they had 
been deposited in 1707. A commission had been issued 
to the crown officers of state in Scotland, and other per- 
sons in public situations, to search for these ancient in- 
signia of Scotish independence, whose place of conceal- 


Scott's miscellaneot 


oe te 
essays on “ Chivalry, 


ment or security had been doubted for more than half a 
century. Amongst the latter was “ Walter Scott, Esq.” 

\ third series of “ Tales of My Landlord” appeared 
in 1819, in four volumes, consisting of two tales, “* The 
Bride of Lammermoor,” and the“ Legend of Montrose.” 





by an irremediable fate to contribute to the tragic issue. 


| direct the incidents of the narrative. 


| allowed to exert no powers but those of a malicious and 


live delineation than that of Shakspeare’s weird sisters, 


if| latter are not so much witches as spirits, “ bubbles of the 





|The first of these works is in the highest style of ficti- 
| tious composition, whether poetry or prose. It is essen- 
tially dramatic, and may indeed be termed a tragedy of 
the first order. There is an atmosphere of horror spread 
over the whole, like the portentous gloom of an impending 
thunder-cloud, which we feel assured, with shuddering 
certainty, must burst, and spread death and desolation 
around it. We perceive from the very first that there can 
be no hope of the story terminating auspiciously ; the 
characters are doomed; the progress of worldly events 
is all ordinary and natural, yet they seem to be impelled 


We can call to.mind no tale in which the common oc- 
currences of rational life are interwoven with the predi- 
cations of destiny and the omens of superstition, with so 
little offence to reason; and the secret of this is, that 
there is no immediate supernatural agency employed to| 
There is no casting 
of witch-spells, or other preternatural influences to: con- 
trol human action. All has been previously set down 
in the book of destiny. The hag Ailsie Gourly, with 
“witch’’ stamped on every feature of her ugsome face, is 


misanthropic mind, in her fiendish occupation of warping 
the reason and crushing the heart of her unfortunate vic- 
tim Lucy; and even the ghastly apparition of old Alice 
is but an indicative shadow of coming events. It is in 
this respect that the communion of the three hateful hags 
in the tale appears to us a far more masterly and impres- 
with whom they have generally been compared. The 
air,” appearing and disappearing at pleasure; while the 
compor unding of their hell-broth, with their anile jab- 
bering about pilots’ thumbs, killing swine, and all the 
other common-places of the nursery demonophobia, can 
only make an impression on highly imaginative or highly 
ignorant minds. But Annie Winnie and her confederates, 
with all their evil passions, and their half pretensions to 





and general imputation of evil power, still retain the at-| 
‘tributes of the human form, and that in its most helpless 


state; and it is therefore that their foul gloating ove r the | 


dead-dole—their regarding the master with a_ sort of 


affection in consideration of his making a “ bonny corpse” | 


ward.” A friend of § Scott afterwards took the Bhes ‘ty of 
asking him whether he meant felon in the commen ac- 
ceptation of the English word, or if it was a mis-spelling 
of the printer for the old Scotish word felloun, fierce or 
ruthless. “I leave the orthoepy entirely to you,” an. 
swered Scott, “only begging you will spell the felon as 
feloniously as possible!” It may be imagined that the 
patriotic feeling of indignation which still subsists against 
the destroyer of our national records and of our immortal 
patriot, glowed with no ordinary warmth in the bosom of 
our author. 

The “ Legend of Montrose” is a shred of British his- 
tory during the turbulent era of the seventeenth century, 
when the gallant but revengeful and ambitious Montrose 
made such a formidable and unexpected diversion in Scot- 
land in favour of Charles I., which, after the winning of 
six successive battles, terminated in the complete over- 
throw of the royalists at Philiphaugh, near Selkirk, on 
the 11th September 1645. The tale, however, only traces 
his career as far as his victory at Inverlochy, over his 
hereditary enemy Argyle. The narrative is sketchy and 
brief, but more vigorous and animated than the generality 
of Scott’s works, and we certainly think it is to be re- 
gretted that he did not extend his plan, and deal with that 
era as he has with those of the persecution and the re. 
bellions of 1715 and 1745. Of plot there is none—for 
the “love passages” betwixt Menteath and Annot Lyle 
cannot be termed such. Ranald of the Mist and Allan 
Macaulay are somewhat too poetical and dramatic for a 
prose tale, and the bet about the candlesticks (although 
founded on fact) is worthy the madness of the latter. 
The jockey club would have black-balled him. 

Ritt-master Dugald Dalgetty, titular of Drumthwacket, 
is perhaps the greatest original of all Scott’s creations. 
He is a character entirely sui generis. The idea otf 
combining the so/dado with the divinity student of 
Mareschal College, Aberdeen, has no parallel in the 
writings of any author, ancient or modern. He un- 
doubtedly belongs to the family of bores, but he is the 
king of the species: we cannot have enough of him. 
|In no where has Scott shown more affinity to the match- 
less spirit who brought out his Falstaffs and Pistols, in 
act after act, and play after play, and exercised them 
| eve ry time with scenes of unbounded loquacity, without 


—and the bitter enmity they cherish towards the whole le ither exhausting their humour, or varying a note froin 


fear;’ and although we heartily approve of Johnny 


}human race—raise in us “emotions both of rage and |its characteristic tone, than in the interminable verbosity 


lof the redoubted Ritt-master. It is a singular fact, that 


Morteloth exercising his souple on the backs of the | | whilst drawing this masterly character, Scott was stretch- 


«damned hags,” we expect no less than that the old man | 
will be found dead in his bed next morning for his pre- 
sumption. 

Caleb Balderstone has been generally objected to by 
One has called him a bore—another a but- 
It is perhaps our own obtuseness 


the critics. 
foon, and so forth. 
that prevents our seeing his character in this light; but 
we confess that the picture of the old man, striving in 
the midst of penury and desolation to maintain the 
“dignity and honour o’ the house,” himself seemingly 
living upon nothing but recollections of former grandeur 
and profusion, is to us not only one of the most natural, 
but most affecting of all Scott’s delineations. Lady Ash- 
ton is exactly another Countess of Glenallen, in as far as 
the author lets us into the character of the latter. It is 
now pretty well known that the tragic incidents of the 
tale are drawn from actual circumstances which took 
place about the time specified in the family of Dalrymple, 
of which the present Earl of Stair is the representative. 
The original of Lady Ashton was the wife of the cele- 
brated Scotish lawyer, the first lord Stair. She died ata 
great age, and her coffin was, at her request, placed up- 
right in the family burying vault in Kirkliston church,— 
as she promised, that while she remained in that position, 
the Dalrymples should continue to prosper. Certainly 
her ladyship has hitherto kept her promise. In the in- 
troductory chapter to the tale, the assumed author Mr. 
Pattieson makes a Mr. Tinto, an itinerant painter, throw 
out a suggestion which the real author, we believe, had 
little idea at the time would ever be adopted—namely, 
“an ernamented and illustrated edition of the «Tales of 
My Landlord’ with vignettes,” &e. The scene of the 


conversation is, of course, the Wallace Inn, in the village 
of Gandercleugh, and Mr. Tinto is described to have 
painted, as an appropriate sign for My Landlord, «the 
majestic head of Sir William Wallace, grim as when 





severed from the trunk by the orders of the felon Ed- 


ed on a bed of sickness, and racked with spasms of thic 
most acute pain. So severe indeed was his illness—the 
first indisposition he had experienced since his sixteent! 
year—that, as mentioned in a previous chapter, his hair 
turned quite gray, and he rose from his couch seemingly 
ten years older than when he lay down.* We are not 
aware that any definite name can be given to Scott’s ill- 
ness at this time, which manifested itself in severe stitches 
in the side and cramps in the stomach. His suflerings, 
however, did not interrupt his career of mental labour 
otherwise than by reducing him to the necessity of em- 
ploying an amanuensis, to whom he dictated from bed. 
Mr. William Laidlaw, who acted in this capacity, men- 
tioned afterwards to a friend, that Scott would sometimes 
be interrupted in one of his most humorous or elevated 
scenes by an attack of pain; which, being past, he 
would recommence in the same tone at the point where 
he left off, and‘so on day after day. The “ Bride of 
Lammermoor,” “Legend of Montrose,’ and greater 
part of “Ivanhoe,” thus dictated, were afterwards found 
to be the only parts of this long series of compositions 
not in the author’s own hand-writing. 





* A characteristic anecdote is told of the late Lord 
Buchan, in reference to this illness of our author. His 
lordship, who, with many amiable virtues, possessed a 
full equivalent of amiable weaknesses, conceiving Scott 
to be dying, waited upon Mrs. Scott, and begged her to 
intercede with her illustrious husband to allow himself 
to be buried in Dryburgh Abbey. “ The place,” said his 
lordship, “is very beautiful—just such a plate as the 
poet loves, and as he has a fine taste that way, he is sure 
of being gratified with my offer.” Scott smiled when 
told of the circumstance, and promised to give Lord 
Buchan the refusal since he was so solicitous. His lord- 
ship, however, took up his last lodging in the abbey long 
before his illustrious neighbour, 





